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AUGUST 
WHO'S WHO 


JOHN LAFARGE, of our Staff, has followed for 
several years the development of the world federa- 
tion of Catholic university students known as Pax 
Romana. He finds his satisfaction in welcoming its 
members to our shores somewhat marred by a 
rather common impression, due to its name, that 
the organization is primarily concerned with a 
peace program. He has written, therefore, with the 
idea of correcting such an impression while show- 
ing how this world federation does contribute most 
substantially to world peace. . . . WILLIAM G. 
RYAN continues his exposé, published last week, 
of the activities of the Medical Bureau here and in 
Spain. As a member of the International Brigade, 
often cited as a hero, he writes with full authority 
for the charges and assertions which he makes. . . . 
JOSEPH J. AYD, lecturer on political economy at 
Loyola College, Baltimore, Md., offers a handy in- 
dex to the forty principal agencies that epitomize 
the efforts of the New Deal. This glossary should 
prove eminently useful to the rank and file news- 
paper and magazine readers. . . . THOMAS J. 
FITZMORRIS hardly needs an introduction to 
these pages. His pointed weekly column on the cur- 
rent films furnishes AMERICA readers with the best 
guide as to what and what not to see in the movies. 
He teaches English at St. Peter’s High School, Jer- 
sey City, and devotes his spare time to research on 
a phase of the English Free Theatre movement... . 
HENRY WATTS, Staff Librarian, while dusting off 
a few old tomes, takes time out to give a parting 
dusting, if not fumigation, to a malodorous oath. 
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AMBIGUOUS as was the formula by which Great 

. Britain agreed to recognize that the Japanese in 
China had “special requirements for the purpose of 
safeguarding their own security,” still two facts 
stand out in startling clarity. The first is that Eng- 
land humbly capitulated to Japan and suffered a 
major diplomatic defeat. The second is that the 
United States, or more specifically, Mr. Roosevelt 
and his Secretary of State, have been left holding 
the sack. Shoulder to shoulder, with some sem- 
blance of that united action which British propa- 
ganda strives to foster, Uncle Sam and John Bull 
proceeded to call Japan’s bluff in the Orient. We 
matched a British loan to the government of Chi- 
ang Kai-shek with the object of bolstering Chinese 
currency. When Japanese military leaders attempt- 
ed to circumscribe the liberty of foreign shipping in 
Chinese waters, we protested together, and to- 
gether ordered our respective ships to stay where 
they were. The great English-speaking, peace-lov- 
ing Democracies were determined apparently to 
stop the great aggressor nation of the Orient. Then 
in the midst of this noble campaign for the preser- 
vation of international law and order, John Bull 
deserted our Uncle Sam, made an independent 
peace with the enemy and left us lonesome on the 
end of a limb! Sometime we may finally learn that 
when American statesmen take a hand in the sub- 
tle and crooked game of European politics, they in- 
variably are fleeced. Sincere motives and lofty 
ideals did not save Woodrow Wilson from disaster. 
Neither will they save Mr. Roosevelt and his Secre- 
tary of State. 


WHEN the Senate killed the Bloom bill, Mr. Hull 
once more stated the position of the Administra- 
tion. “I profoundly believe,” he said, “that the first 
great step towards safeguarding this nation from 
being drawn into war is to use whatever influence 
it can, compatible with the traditional policy of our 
country of non-involvement, so as to make less 
likely the outbreak of a major war.” Credit is due 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull for stating frankly 
their position. They believe that the United States 
can prevent war in Europe by making it clear now 
that we shall supply England and France with arms 
and supplies. The supposition is that if Hitler knows 
that we shall support his enemies with our tremen- 
dous material resources, he will be afraid to insti- 
gate a war that he will probably lose. Thus by be- 
ing un-neutral, we shall lessen the possibility of 
war. With this view, the Senate did not agree. 
Whatever be the merits of the respective sides in- 
volved in the perennial struggle for power in Eu- 
rope, the quarrel is certainly not our quarrel. If we 
could be absolutely certain that our intervention 
would lead to peace and respect for international 
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law, the President’s position, despite our traditional 
policy of isolation, would be very strong. But once 
before we intervened in European power politics 
with disinterested and lofty motives, and from the 
sad effects of that intervention we have not as yet 
recovered. Have we any assurance that our med- 
dling now will have a happier outcome than did our 
gamble of 1917? 


THE climax of a three weeks’ course in sex educa- 
tion for sixteen kindergarten children between the 
ages of four and six, under the auspices of Teachers 
College Demonstration School of Columbia Univer- 
sity, occurred recently when these children watched 
Molly, a large white rabbit, give birth to a litter of 
tiny rabbits in a sunny room in the Lincoln School, 
425 West 123rd Street. A Miss Gamble presided, 
and the children were induced to assist her obstet- 
rically by sterilizing the utensils and mixing a 
formula to nurse the offspring. “It’s a natural time 
for these children to become acquainted with this 
phase of life,’”” Miss Gamble remarked, by way of 
explanation, if not excuse, of the orgy. And we call 
it an orgy deliberately. Has it taken the human 
race centuries and centuries of experiment with 
children before it could discover that at the age of 
four the procreative processes of brute creation 
should be intimately exposed to them? Has the 
human race been patiently dickering with the 
whats and what-nots to do with children in order 
to bring us ultimately to the authoritative, peda- 
gogical mentorship of Miss Gamble? And if her 
theories are not a startling innovation, why is it 
that this incident has been given headlines in the 
news? 


MANY of us would like to ask the above Miss 
Gamble a few questions. Is not the purpose of all 
education to give a child a better knowledge of it- 
self according to its capacities and its needs? If so, 
has a child of four any procreative urges that need 
direction and instruction? Is a child interested in 
bunnies as beauties, or bunnies as fetuses ripe for 
expulsion? If curiosity, and not need and normal 
interest, is to be the standard of child instruction, 
why not chloroform a rabbit which has a difficult 
parturition and show the children a caesarean op- 
eration? There will then be more blood and more 
utensils to sterilize. One more question. Who were 
being experimented on in the Teachers College 
demonstration, the rabbits or the children? Was 
the purpose of the experiment to show children 
how rabbits are born, or to find out how children 
will react to watching the gestation of a mother 
rabbit? Supposing Miss Gamble’s hunch comes out 
incorrectly and that the age of four is not the 

















proper age to demonstrate such things! Supposing 
Miss Gamble’s gamble turns out to be that and 
nothing else! What then? Who will have suffered, 
the rabbits or the children? Parents who are will- 
ing to risk exposing their little ones to what may 
be irreparable psychological harm will also have to 
take the responsibility later on if the child begins 
to act more like a rabbit than it does like a child. 
And as for the ages, four to six: in Catholic schools 
it is not assumed that children of that age have 
even reached the use of reason, much less the use 
of discrimination of what is helpful and harmful to 
them. 


INDIANS put questions sometimes that a white 
man finds hard to answer. One Indian, Basil Camp- 
bell, who is also a member of the American Legion, 
writes in the Coeur d’Alene Tepee, published by the 
Sacred Heart Mission, De Smet, Idaho, telling of 
his adventures en route to the twentieth annual 
Legion convention at Los Angeles last autumn. 
Passing through the mountains south of San Fran- 
cisco, a “nice young chap” undertook to point out 
to his Indian friend some rocky peaks saying “that 
is where the Indians are now but at one time they 
were in this valley.” This bit of history put a lump 
in Basil Campbell’s throat and made his “heart 
ache” to think of the treaties which Uncle Sam had 
violated. He further reflected: ‘Here I was, an In- 
dian, a guardian of democracy, once on my way to 
help demand of new rulers of invaded nations 
across the big water the rights of democracy, to 
shoulder those fallen nations’ war debts to us.” But 
if Uncle Sam made the Indian help shoulder the 
debts, why could not Uncle Sam do a bit more for 
the Indian now? “Are there any big men at the 
Capitol,” asked Basil, “doing anything towards 
making amends?” If the United States goes into 
another war to help these democracies, Mr. Camp- 
bell may have reason to start asking a few more 
puzzlers. 


“REASON as well as religion replies that it is folly 
to incur any of the obligations or consequences of 
marriage while there is doubt about the reality of 
love.”” A statement that might merely mean: don’t 
rush into marriage just because you like the color 
of the lipstick she uses or the cute way that curl 
falls over his left eyebrow. But there is more to it 
than that. According to a despatch in the New 
York Times, it is the stand taken on trial marriages 
by the Methodist Conference of Great Britain. It 
means that England’s Methodists call reason and 
religion to their aid as they put their seal on trial 
marriages. Might it mean also that any marriage 
entered into without preliminary experiment is 
“folly?” Just from a standpoint of reason, among 
the obligations or consequences of marriage are 
certainly children and their upbringing, and nat- 
urally harmonious cohabitation over a long period 
of years. Are we to infer that a member of this 
Methodist Conference would recommend to pros- 
pective brides and grooms: “Don’t marry yet. 


Make a trial of the thing first. Return when the 
fruit of the trial shall have graduated from law 
school, and then we may be able to decide if you 
are prepared to incur the obligations and conse- 
quences of marriage?’’ But then, the conference ap- 
proves birth control, too. According to the same 
despatch, it “condemned careless parenthood and 
endorsed birth control in the positive aim of pro- 
ducing the healthiest family in the healthiest pos- 
sible way.” You begin with a trial marriage to test 
your ability to cope with the obligations and con- 
sequences of marriage. Then you marry and prac- 
tise birth control to avoid the consequences and 
obligations which you found yourself capable of 
carrying. And, of course, there is always divorce 
for those who, in spite of all experiment, find they 
have made a mistake. Old-line Methodism with its 
fulminations against the crimes of smoking, drink- 
ing beer, playing baseball on Sunday afternoon, 
dancing on any afternoon, was rather frightening, 
yet far more logical and—shall we say—heroic 
than a streamlined Methodism which approves 
free love, trial marriage, birth control. It is hard to 
believe that the Methodist Conference of Great 
Britain speaks for Methodists. Will not some of our 
respectable American God-fearing, Christ-believing 
Methodists speak out and tell us so? 


WORTHY of imitation is the memorial tribute paid 
by the United States Catholic Historical Society to 
its late president, Percy J. King. Instead of elabo- 
rating lengthy and platitudinous resolutions, the 
Society simply forwarded an offering to various 
foreign missions, with the request that the mission- 
aries offer Mass on a specified date for the repose 
of Mr. King’s soul. The relatives of the deceased 
and the members of the Society were informed of 
the action and requested to join spiritually in the 
offering of the memorial Masses. Occasion might 
be taken here to lament the loss to Catholic histori- 
cal scholarship in the death of this kindly Christian 
gentleman, who received temporal recognition by 
being made a Knight of St. Gregory before passing 
to an eternal reward. 


WERE only a fraction of the disclosures made by 
Comrade X, in a series of articles published in 
Liberty, actually true, the effect should be suffi- 
cient to arouse every patriotic instinct to ward off 
the Communist menace that is here and now 
threatening us. But evidence on every hand points 
unequivocally to the complete reliability of the dis- 
closure, at least as to the manner, range and sub- 
versive intention of the boring-in tactics. Deceitful, 
underhand, at times violent methods are part of 
every true Communist’s credo. They themselves 
admit it, glory in it. They openly boast of their 
Trojan Horse policy. Regardless of whether labor 
leaders are willing to admit it or not, the fact re- 
mains that Communist groups are edging more and 
more into controlling positions in the unions. It is 
useless to drug ourselves further with the “it-can’t- 
happen-here” opiate. 
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PAX ROMANA CONCRESS 
RALLIES SOLDIERS OF THOUGHT 


Catholic students of the world gather for mutual aid 


JOHN LaFARGE, S.J. 











THERE are three principal ways by which the 
Catholic Church promotes peace in the world at 
the present time. 

The first way is by the Church’s ordinary min- 
istration: by an ever wider spread of her invisible, 
supernatural work among the souls of men. The 
Church, by her ministration, cures sin, which sep- 
arates man from God and so separates man from 
man. The Church by her ministration plants and 
waters the seeds of eternal life in the soul, making 
man more like to God. But since God is One—a 
single Nature in three Divine Persons—so, as men 
are moved to cast out sin and to share through 
grace in the supernatural life of God, they come 
to share in the Unity of God. 

The second way in which the Church promotes 
peace is through her teaching, by which men are 
guided to use their right reason in the conduct of 
human affairs. The teaching of the Catholic Church 
shows the irrationality of social and political con- 
structions which are based upon a false concept of 
human nature and the emptiness of the ideologies 
which attempt to’ justify them. Though her mis- 
sion is supernatural, guiding men to eternal life, 
she recalls certain rational principles which under- 
lie natural social and political institutions. When 
these institutions are rationally conducted, a ra- 
tional basis of social and international peace is at 
hand. 

The Church, however, promotes the work of 
peace in a third manner, as a visible, supernatural 
and supra-national institution above all political 
differences yet intimately concerned with the life 
of nations. The Church is the City placed upon a 
mountain, the light which is not hid under a bushel; 
it is the tangible and visible presence of the invis- 
ible and hidden Christ. 

The international Catholic student organization 
called Pax Romana, which meets in this country 
at the Catholic University of America, August 27 
to September 2, and later at Fordham University, 
September 3 to 9, is a striking demonstration that 
this visible, supra-national existence of the Church 
is a living fact, not a mere theory or ideal. For this 
reason this Pax Romana Congress should greatly 
increase our confidence in the power of the Church 
to safeguard the peace of the world at the present 
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day. Under its banner student youth of the world 
enrols to meet the challenge of Communist-con- 
trolled world student federations. 

Concretely, Pax Romana is an organization of 
national Catholic student federations, a ‘federation 
of federations.” It is “an international secretariate, 
a service, a clearing house, a link for national fed- 
erations. It is not a peace organization, but it pro- 
motes peace, not by discussing war, but by further- 
ing mutual understanding between nations.” Its 
headquarters are in Fribourg, Switzerland, the hon- 
orary president being Msgr. Besson, Bishop of 
Lausanne, Geneva and Fribourg; the international 
secretary, the indefatigable Abbé Gremaud. The 
meeting is appropriately called a “world congress 
of Catholic college and university students and 
alumni.” 

The first week of each annual Pax Romana Con- 
gress is taken up with a special study theme. Last 
year, when the congress was held at Ljubljana in 
Jugoslavia, the subject investigated was Commu- 
nism, particularly from the point of view of its re- 
lation to university life. 

This year, at the Catholic University of America, 
headquarters of the congress, the theme will be: 
“The Role of the University in National Catholic 
Action.” 

Pax Romana conducts a press secretariat, S. I. P. 
U. C. (Sécrétariat International Presse Universi- 
taire Catholique), the purpose of which is to help 
the Catholic press by writing articles of interest on 
Catholic topics, to describe their own activities, 
contribute book reviews, and help the sale of Cath- 
olic periodicals. The S. I. P. U. C. also aims to rec- 
ognize ability and talent in Catholic writers. 

A difficulty of fitting American student Catholic 
life into the framework of this world federation has 
been caused by the lack of any official national 
Catholic student federation in this country. How- 
ever, certain national university or college organ- 
izations are admitted, such as the National Catholic 
Alumni Federation, the Theta Kappa Phi Frater- 
nity (for Catholic students in non-Catholic institu- 
tions), the National Federation of Catholic College 
Students, the Ukrainian Catholic Youth League, 
the Catholic Student Peace Federation, the Inter- 
national Federation of Catholic Alumnae. 

















Pax Romana unites forty-four Catholic national 
federations of college and university men and 
women, already recognized by the Hierarchy, in 
thirty-two countries. Its end is “to furnish them 
with a program of mutual aid in the various fields 
of their own activities; and to undertake, in agree- 
ment with them, works that exceed a national 
scope, particularly by fostering the foundation of 
similar organizations in places where they do not 
as yet exist.” 

Thus Pax Romana devotes its efforts to “de- 
veloping among Catholic students of the entire 
world a spirit of mutual understanding, and a feel- 
ing of Christian university brotherhood.” 

Pax Romana constitutes “a center of informa- 
tion and collaboration for fostering the professional 
formation of university students, and their partici- 
pation in Catholic Action.” 

While new to our shores, Pax Romana is not a 
new institution. The idea of an international fed- 
eration of Catholic students was entertained by 
Baron de Montenach, Swiss Catholic leader, at 
Fribourg as far back as 1887. The federation re- 
ceived the formal blessing of Pope Benedict XV on 
July 15, 1921, and since that time has enjoyed the 
special favor and personal interest of Pope Pius XI 
and the present Holy Father. In a recent audience 
granted to Edward Kirchner, the international 
president of Pax Romana and an American, Pope 
Pius XII summed up the importance of this work, 
saying that the students who take part in it “rep- 
resent today the world of study, tomorrow the 
world of leaders.” The Pope also took occasion to 
point out that American students are now called 
upon to carry a good part of the burden which the 
students of Germany, Austria and Italy—and, until 
very recently—Spain, had been obliged to relin- 
quish on account of the political conditions in their 
own countries. 

The strong feature of Pax Romana, from the 
practical point of view, is the variety of useful 
services which it offers through its various sec- 
retariates. These deal with a multitude of practical 
problems in the lives of students, such as oppor- 
tunities for study, opportunities for placement, etc. 
Travel and exchange of students are fostered and 
spiritual help is amply provided. Catholic students 
in largely non-Catholic countries, such as Greece 
or Finland, find thereby contacts with their breth- 
ren in other lands, as well as guidance in their own 
affairs. 

While most of the publicity given to the congress 
will center upon the distinguished names, clergy 
and laity, who will address the students and take 
part in their discussions, the most interesting fea- 
ture, in point of fact, will be the personal contacts 
that the students of America will make with their 
fellow students of foreign lands. Such contacts will 
take place on a wider scale and under more favor- 
able auspices than previously in our history. 

Our young men and women have plenty to learn 
from the European students. We have no monopoly 
of wisdom and virtue. To quote my own words, we 
can observe in them “the natural articulateness 
of European youth, especially in the Latin coun- 


tries; the freer use of symbol and appeals to the 
imagination and the communal sense; the violent 
reaction against the youth program of Communism, 
Nazism and Fascism; the very real difference of 
operating in countries still under the shadow of 
an age-old Catholic tradition, reflected in art, build- 
ings, songs, customs and stories; the ability to get 
life and fun out of extremely scant material means, 
a bicycle or a guitar; a willingness to plan and self- 
impose a vigorous regimentation in the interest of 
the common good .. . ; a keener interest in basic 
human needs, in concrete social problems affecting 
their own specific class; a readiness on the part 
of young women teachers and social workers to 
share without reserve the hard conditions of the 
people among whom they work—aminers, peasants, 
factory workers; many practical derivatives from 
the rude discipline of military training, and an 
almost painful sense of obligation to their several 
countries, which depend upon them for defense and 
future existence.” 

On the other hand, our American Catholic stu- 
dents can edify their foreign brethren by their nu- 
merous and well known virtues, which need no de- 
scription, and show them likewise the practical 
workings of a system of Catholic higher education 
which has no exact parallel in any other country 
in the world. Nowhere, as in the United States, 
have Catholic colleges and universities been priv- 
ileged to attain the same degree of development in 
numbers, in excellence of equipment and particu- 
larly in freedom of curriculum and autonomous 
unfolding of Catholic student life. 

European students, with but few exceptions, have 
only the vaguest ideas as to our Catholic colleges 
and universities in the United States. Latin Ameri- 
can students are more familiar with them, in pro- 
portion to their proximity to the United States and 
the many Latin Americans who have made their 
studies in this country. But speaking generally, the 
ignorance is vast and seems impossible to bridge by 
any amount of mere talking and explanation. At- 
tempts to describe our American college and uni- 
versity life soon reach a saturation point of incre- 
dulity; beyond that, you become a bore. 

The coming of Pax Romana to our shores will 
surely fulfil a most useful mission. It will shake 
American university students out of a certain 
smugness which our sense of security and the re- 
moteness of American college life from immediate 
social and political problems is apt to encourage. 
It will put heart into the foreign students by giv- 
ing them a taste of the vigor and directness which 
American youth exercises when it does tackle the 
problems of personal holiness and Catholic Action. 
It will open up to their eyes the possibility of a 
world development of freely evolving Catholic edu- 
cation similar to that which we enjoy in the United 
States, while it will make us more appreciative of 
our own advantages. Most of all, it will forge an- 
other mighty bond in that unity of Catholic intel- 
lectual life, as well as in the spiritual life of Cath- 
olic intellectuals, which is the Church’s most power- 
ful auxiliary in striving for the “peace of Christ in 
the reign of Christ.” 
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COMMISSARS RULED 
RED HOSPITALS IN SPAIN 


WILLIAM G. RYAN 











THE Commissar in all hospitals had complete con- 
trol over the administration, regardless of what 
doctor was nominally in charge. If a Commissar 
decided that a convalescent was fit for front ser- 
vice, that man could and usually would be sent 
back to the lines over the protests of both the 
attending and the head physician. If a battalion 
doctor on front-line duty gave a sick man a hospital 
billet, that man must have it approved by the Politi- 
cal Commissar before he could receive hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Nowhere were differences between the Soviet 
and American medical systems so pronounced as 
at the front. In Russia men achieve their positions 
through political orthodoxy rather than profes- 
sional or technical skill; and it was the consensus of 
unprejudiced opinion that a similar method was 
used in the appointment of battalion doctors. In the 
English-speaking contingents of the International 
Brigades, battalion doctors were supplied by the 
Servicio Sanidad and, in the cases of all the numer- 
ous American doctors with whom I talked, they 
had in turn been recruited for Spanish service by 
the Medical Bureau and North American Com- 
mittee. 

Many of those who served as battalion doctors 
had been nothing more or less than pre-medical 
students and male nurses in America; but shortly 
after their arrival in Spain, they received degrees 
and became M.D.’s through edict of Moscow. In 
justice to them it must be said that they generally 
performed their duties more capably than their 
Russian colleagues, who were actually graduates of 
Soviet medical schools. 

The application of the Russian method gave rise 
to results which might have been amusing had 
they not been so fraught with tragedy. The case 
of the doctor who consistently diagnosed advanced 
yellow jaundice as stomach ulcer could occasion a 
smile. But the appalling number of men who died in 
agony from arm and leg wounds under the treat- 
ment of dialectically minded physicians canceled 
all the humor of the situation. 

In practice, the Soviet method usually kept a 
considerable number of Moscow diploma-holders 
at the front as battalion doctors. At different times 
the doctors of the Twenty-fourth International Bat- 
talion, a battalion in the same brigade as the well 
known Lincoln Battalion (the Lincoln Battalion 
advertised here as a Brigade was never more than 
a battalion, one-fourth of a brigade), were respec- 
tively a one year pre-medical student, a Roentgen- 
gramist (X-ray operative), and a none too experi- 
enced male nurse. These men were allowed to prac- 
tise their rudimentary knowledge of medical 
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science on the unfortunate sick and wounded under 
the supervision of a grade-school educated Political 
Commissar who had been a clothing salesman in 
private life. 

It should be thoroughly understood that, what- 
ever the degree of skill possessed by the physician, 
he was not permitted the same freedom of action 
as doctors in bourgeois armies. Doctors in Loyalist 
Spain were at all times subject to the frequent 
edicts and ukases of the Political Commissars. Cer- 
tain rules, such as the one that pronounced hernia 
and venereal disease, no matter how severe, insuf- 
ficient cause for hospitalization, were general; but 
others were determined by the caprice of the in- 
dividual Commissars. 

Commissars were forever demonstrating their 
revolutionary zeal by concocting new regulations 
designed to further Sovietize the medical staff. For 
example, during a bitter cold Aragon winter cam- 
paign, one Keller, an ex-prizefighter and a thor- 
ough if somewhat befuddled Marxist, decided that 
no man should be sent to hospital for anything 
short of a gunshot or shrapnel wound. This pugilis- 
tic application of the dialectic resulted in a great 
many deaths from pneumonia and the permanent 
crippling of those who lost fingers and toes through 
severe frost-bite. 

On one occasion this Commissar placed a young 
Communist who had a very active case of syphilis 
in the kitchen preparing food. Despite the efforts 
of the battalion doctor to have him transferred, the 
Commissar’s friend was able to retain the position, 
which was considered highly desirable because of 
its comparative safety. 

Another Commissar operated on the theory that 
men who were badly wounded would probably die, 
and in any case could not be counted on to be of 
much use to the Party in the immediate future. 
He, therefore, favored giving the worst cases time 
to die on the field or in the first-aid stations. Dur- 
ing the reign of this Commissar, the lightly hit 
were sent back into the lines; the severely wounded 
often left to die; and only those with intermediate 
types of wound had much chance of hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Being sent to the hospital was something of a 
doubtful blessing at best. The writer once spent 
two days as a patient in a Spanish Stalinist hos- 
pital. It was an experience which he will not readily 
forget. Forty or fifty sick and wounded men of 
several nationalities were crowded into a cell-like 
room. Meager light and ventilation filtered through 
a single, foot-square aperture near the ceiling. Be- 
hind a locked door we were bedded on an ice-cold, 
bare stone floor. The more fortunate had a single 
ragged blanket, but the big majority had nothing 
other than their tattered uniform coats. As no one 
was allowed out of the place and as no toilet facili- 
ties or buckets were provided, it was necessary to 
keep free a small space in one corner. Once a day 
a scanty meal was served, if quickly opening the 
door and pushing a pail full of thin stew into the 
room may properly be termed serving. 

Day and night the groans of the wounded and 
the shrieks of the dying beat steadily against the 

















ice-cold stone walls. From time to time a man died, 
and his blanket (if he had one) would be snatched 
by some still living sufferer, and his pockets thor- 
oughly searched for stray crumbs of tobacco. Dur- 
ing my stay none of the dead was removed. We 
were not visited by a physician and no wounds 
were dressed, although the hospital had looked as 
though it was fairly well staffed numerically on 
our arrival. After two days, another slightly 
wounded American and I broke out of the place 
and walked forty-five kilometers to rejoin our 
battalion at the front. 

The immorality and drunkenness prevalent in 
hospitals under the control of the Medical Bureau 
is in itself the subject for a lengthy article. Suffice 
to say that, in this respect, conditions were almost 
unbelievably bad. The general situation is well 
summed up in a letter recently received by my 
wife from a nurse with whom she served at Villa 
Paz, the largest American hospital in Loyalist 
Spain. The writer of the letter is a Catholic girl 
who brought to Spain a fine ten-year record as a 
nurse in American and European hospitals. She 
had enlisted out of sympathy for the Spanish peo- 
ple. I quote from her letter: 

I was nearly heartbroken at what went on in Villa 
Paz. Never in my life did I encounter such lazy, 
immoral, and heartless nurses. As for the others, 
they were all out for personal glory or adventure. 
Of all the people connected with the Medical Bureau, 

I believe you were the only honest one. 

Prospective donors may find considerable food 
for thought in the financial records of the Medical 
Bureau and North American Committee. From 
May, 1937, to March, 1939, inclusive, this organiza- 
tion had collected, according to their own report, 
$805,799.78. Of this amount, they spent for ad- 
ministration, publicity, affairs, campaigns, etc., 
$249,342. Expenditures for relief in Spain were 
said to be $573,215.81. If these not so commendable 
figures are accepted at their face value, those who 
have been in Spain may be permitted to believe 
that they fall something short of telling the entire 
story. 

The writer, for one, is strongly of the opinion 
that only a small fraction of the material actually 
sent to Loyalist Spain ever found its way to the 
soldiers and the suffering Spanish people for whom 
it was intended. The Commissars and officials had 
a way of expropriating whatever they desired and 
selling the remainder to the peasants and soldiers 
at prices which might be euphemistically called 
stiff. A typical instance comes to mind. A shipment 
of five-cent American chocolate bars, which had 
been donated by some workers’ organization, ar- 
rived. The Commissars traded the chocolate to the 
peasants at the average rate of one chocolate bar 
for one egg; and then sold the eggs to the soldiers, 
for whom the chocolate had been intended as a 
gift, at a price of one egg for one-half day’s pay. 
Such speculation in donated supplies was the regu- 
lar procedure, and instances could be multiplied 
over and over again. 

In Spain, the hammer and sickle and pictures of 
Stalin were always prominently displayed on the 


walls of all the hospitals under the management of 
the Medical Bureau and North American Commit- 
tee. One got the strong impression that the con- 
nection between the organization and the Stalinist 
authorities was, to say the least, extremely har- 
monious. 

A great many of the writer’s friends who served 
with the organization or in the International 
Brigades in Spain are in complete agreement with 
his own opinion that the same people who con- 
trolled the destinies of the organization in Spain 
are still the real masters of its policies. We have 
strong reason to believe that behind a screen of 
respectable and prominent names, the comrades of 
Comrade Stalin are operating in the same old 
Moscow way. 


A GLOSSARY 
OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 


JOSEPH J. AYD, S.J. 











IN compiling the subjoined Glossary, the author 
does not, even by implication, wish to be critical 
of the New Deal. In concocting the compilation, 
he was mainly motivated by the fact that so many 
readers of newspapers and magazines, who have 
no ready access to authentic texts and official pub- 
lications, are stumped by the interminable mention 
of Federal agencies in alphabetic array. By consult- 
ing the Glossary, it is sincerely hoped that the read- 
er will be helped to understand the revolutionary 
efforts the National Government is making to meet, 
and possibly, solve the harassing social, economic 
and financial problems of the day. 

The Glossary, in the trial analysis, will also serve 
to show that the United States is passing through 
a period of rapid economic experimentation, wheth- 
er for weal or woe, nobody knows, that it is spend- 
ing unconscionably large sums of money in ques- 
tionable ventures, and, finally, that there is now a 
vast concentration of power, undreamed of hereto- 
fore, in Washington. 

There are about eighty administrative boards 
and commissions whose purpose, direct or indirect, 
is to resurrect the nation out of the depression. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
(FERA) began operation on May 12, 1933, under 
the direction of Harry L. Hopkins. Its principle 
purpose was to augment the depleted revenues and 
resources of the states, leaving the local adminis- 
trators free to use grants for direct or work relief. 
Its initial appropriation of five hundred million dol- 
lars was increased to nine hundred and fifty million 
dollars in February, 1934, and was spent mainly by 
the Civic Works Administration (CWA) created in 
November, 1935. The Federal Emergency Relief 
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Administration was liquidated in the fall of 1935. 

AAA~—Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
Planned curtailment of certain farm commodities, 
such as wheat, in order to cut down present sur- 
plus, and make compensatory payments to farmers 
to reduce acreage. Was declared unconstitutional 
by the United States Supreme Court, January 6, 
1936. It was replaced in 1938 by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, which subsidizes agriculture, for 
“soil conservation purposes.” This act was declared 
constitutional in April, 1939. 

BFC—Banks for Cooperatives. New system 
under the FCA (Farm Credit Administration) 
comprising Central Bank for Cooperatives in Wash- 
ington and twelve regional banks, making physi- 
cal facility loans, operating capital loans and ef- 
fective merchandising loans to cooperative associa- 
tions. 

BMC—Bureau of Motor Carriers. A division of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, to admin- 
ister the Motor Carrier Law, passed by Congress 
in 1935 (approved August 9, 1935), affecting mo- 
tor buses and motor trucks. It exercises over these 
almost the same supervision that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission exercises over railroads. 

CCC (1)—Civilian Conservation Corps, for 
young men. Enrols and employs workers to care 
for the nation’s forests and aid in saving the soil. 
Established as an emergency agency, it is now be- 
lieved that it should be made permanent. The CCC 
has also done fine educational work. More than 
2,000,000 youths have passed through the CCC 
camps. 

CCC (2)—Commodity Credit Corporation. Buys 
and sells farm and other commodities, loans or 
borrows thereon; assists in crop reduction and 
marketing in connection with relief plans. 

EHC—Emergency Housing Corporation. En- 
gages directly in slum clearance and erection of 
low-cost housing; assists public bodies and others 
in such projects. 

FAA—Federal Alcohol Administration. Trans- 
ferred to Treasury control under 1935 session of 
Congress, having powers over production and sale 
of alcoholic beverages, except at retail; studying 
problem of taxation and repeal regulation. 

FCC—Federal Communications Commission. 
Has regulatory jurisdiction over interstate and 
foreign communications by wire and radio. 

FCT—Federal Coordinator of Transportation 
(1933). Proposed methods by which groups of 
steam and electric railways may avoid waste and 
unnecessary duplication of facilities. In the 1935 
session of Congress the office was extended to June 
17, 1936. 

FDIC—Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
Established by the Banking Acts of 1933 and 1935, 
to which all members of the FRS (Federal Reserve 
System) must belong, and all other banks are urged 
to belong, by fulfilling the legal requirements. 
Members of this Corporation must insure each de- 
positor up to a maximum of $5,000, by payment 
of an assessment of 1/12 of 1 per cent of total de- 
posits. All State banks with average deposits of 
$1,000,000 or more will be deprived of the right 
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of insurance unless they become members of the 
FRS before July 1, 1942. 

FEHC—Federal Emergency Housing Corpora- 
tion. A division of the PWA designed to promote 
and finance the low-cost housing and slum clear- 
ance authorized by the NIRA. Its functions have 
been practically taken over by the USHA. 

FFMC—Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. 
Designed to aid in financing lending operations of 
Federal Land Banks, especially the farm debt 
financing program begun in 1933. 

FHA—Federal Housing Administration. Handles 
the insurance of modernization credits, mutual 
mortgages insurance, and the regulation of national 
mortgage associations. In four years (1934-1938) 
the FHA transacted a gross business of $2,535,- 
000,000. Its losses amounted to $8,200,000. 

FHLBB—Federal Home Loan Bank Board. In- 
cludes as members building-loan associations, sav- 
ings banks and mortgage institutions which sub- 
scribed for stock; loans are made for building. 

FLB—Federal Land Banks. Old agency brought 
under FCA, making farm loans on first mortgages 
either directly or through national farm associa- 
tion. 

FLSA—Fair Labor Standards Act (the Wages 
and Hours Act). Passed by Congress, June 13, 
1938. Went into effect October, 1938, under the 
direction of Elmer F. Andrews. It regulates wages 
and hours in industries engaged in interstate com- 
merce, thus affecting some eleven million men, 
women and children in many different industries. 
It prohibits the employment of young folk under 
sixteen in any occupation, except in instances 
where the work will not interfere with schooling 
and health; bans employment of young folk be- 
tween sixteen and eighteen in any occupation the 
United States Children’s Bureau decides to be haz- 
ardous or detrimental to health or well-being. 
Hence the Children’s Bureau, with the exceptions 
noted, is authorized by this law to put almost every 
youth (under 18) out of work. 

FRB—Federal Reserve Board, an old agency. 
Determines discount rates charged by member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System, supervises 
transactions and open-market operations of the 
System, makes periodic examinations of Reserve 
Banks and member banks. 

FTC—Federal Trade Commission, an old agency. 
Brings proceedings to prevent unfair competition, 
investigates business conduct (except among banks 
and carriers) and anti-trust act violations. 

HOLC—Home Owners Loan Corporation. De- 
signed to aid owners of mortgaged homes; ex- 
changes its bonds for home mortgages of less than 
$14,000. Its lending operations involving a $3,093,- 
450,642.47 loan ceased in June, 1936. About $338,- 
459,700 has been paid off. 

ICC—Interstate Commerce Commission, an old 
agency. Regulates rates of common carriers; 
charged with preparing railway consolidation 
plans; governs issuance of carriers’ securities. 

IEC—Industrial Emergency Committee. Studies 
and makes representations to the President con- 
cerning relief, public works, labor disputes and 





the problems of agriculture and industrial recovery. 

NIRA—National Industrial Recovery Act. A law 
dealing with industrial recovery, public works and 
construction projects. Became effective June 16, 
1933. Its provisions, covering compulsory enforce- 
ment of codes of fair competition, were held un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court in the 
Schechter Case, May, 1935. 

NLRB—National Labor Relations Board. This is 
the successor to the old NLRB, which was discon- 
tinued in May, 1935. The new Board was created by 
the Wagner Act (passed by Congress in July, 1935, 
and declared constitutional, April 12, 1937) and 
consists of three Presidential appointees, having all 
requisite power to administer the provisions of the 
Wagner Act, especially with reference to unions. 
The Board—as well as the Wagner Act—is the sub- 
ject of much current controversy. The C.I.O. and 
A. F. of L. are not in agreement on the merits of 
the Board. 

NRAB—National Railroad Adjustment Board, 
an old agency. Adjusts disputes set up under the 
Railway Labor Act of 1926, comprising eighteen 
representatives each of the employers and em- 
ployes. 

NRS—National Reemployment Service. A de- 
vice of the Department of Labor to administer the 
emergency program of placement service, as re- 
quired by law and by the regulations of the public 
works program. 

NYA—National Youth Administration. Estab- 
lished under WPA to find employment for unem- 
ployed youth and to aid needy college and high 
school students. The total number of youth (from 
16 to 24 years of age) receiving aid on the major 
programs, exceeded 580,000 a month in 1937. It is 
only nominally a relief agency. 

NBCC—National Bituminous Coal Commission. 
Erected to administer with the Department of the 
Interior for the bituminous coal industry a new 
code to take the place of the NRA regulations. 

NPPC—National Power Policy Commission. Ap- 
pointed by the President to develop a plan for 
closer cooperation of factors involved in the elec- 
tric power supply of the United States, both public 
and private, with a view to unifying national policy 
in power matters and to make power available at 
cheaper rates. 

PWA—Public Works Administration. Makes al- 
lotments from the $3,300,000,000 fund authorized 
by Congress for public construction, conservation 
and slum clearance projects. 

PWAP—Public Works of Art Projects. A work- 
relief program for artists under CWA, that is Civil 
Works Administration, which was superseded by 
other relief agencies April 1, 1934. Work consisted 
principally of decoration of public buildings. 

RFC—Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Erected in 1932, in the Hoover Administration. 
Aids in financing agriculture, commerce, industry; 
facilitates exports by loans to banks, railroads, etc.; 
buys bank preferred stock. From February, 1932, 
to January, 1938, it made loans totaling $6,512,- 
518,000. The Act of 1937 extended the RFC to June 
30, 1939. 


SAB—Science Advisory Board. Controls devel- 
opment of Muscle Shoals and other water power 
resources in Tennessee Valley and plans to develop 
region as an economic unit. 

SBPW—Special Board for Public Works. A 
Board composed of six Cabinet members, and three 
others, appointed by the President, to assist the 
Public Works Administrator in making allotments 
for projects. 

SEC—Securities and Exchange Commission. Ad- 
ministers the Securities Act and the Securities Ex- 
change Act, to prevent inequitable dealings in 
securities. This Commission has undoubtedly ac- 
complished much. 

SLIC—Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. Established under the Housing Act, 
to insure accounts of savings and loans associations 
that have Federal charters and other similar asso- 
ciations operating under approved State laws. Up 
to 1939, it had insured the accounts of 2,014 asso- 
ciations to a total of about $2,000,000,000. 

SSB—Social Security Board. Set up to admin- 
ister the public-assistance and social-insurance pro- 
grams of the Social Security Act, approved August 
14, 1935, which provides for Federal old-age 
benefits and cooperation with States on old-age 
pension laws, child welfare, and aid to the blind. 
The Act has already benefited 1,500,000 aged per- 
sons, 482,000 dependent children, and 39,000 blind 
persons. The Social Security Act, despite its evident 
flaws, was declared constitutional in May, 1937. 

TVA—Tennessee Valley Authority. To generate 
and sell power, build dams, power plants, and trans- 
mission lines, make and sell fertilizer; under direc- 
tion of President to conduct a program of social 
and economic planning. 

USES—vUnited States Employment Service. Des- 
ignated to develop a national system of employ- 
ment offices. 

USHA—United States Housing Authority. Set up 
under the National Housing Act of 1937 (amended 
in 1938), given a fund of $800,000,000, out of which 
to make loans and grants to local communities, 
not to individuals, to overcome a shortage of de- 
cent, sanitary dwellings for families of low incomes 
“in rural and urban communities.” This is a per- 
manent agency. 

WPA—Works Progress Administration. Under 
the former direction of Harry L. Hopkins, and now 
directed by Col. Francis C. Harrington, the WPA 
is at least theoretically responsible for the execu- 
tion of the entire $4,000,000,000 works program. 
Its job is to move the unemployed from direct relief 
to either works projects or to private employment. 
In November, 1938, the total number of WPA 
workers amounted to 3,183,418, involving some two 
hundred thousand projects. Many amendments are 
contemplated mainly designed to remove politics 
from the WPA. On March 29, 1939, the House 
Appropriations Committee, by a decisive majority, 
accused the WPA of “unjustifiable” outlays of pub- 
lic funds. The Committee was recently directed, 
under the Cox resolution, to make a “thorough ex- 
amination” of the WPA and the Federal relief 
system. Its report will be interesting. 
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THE LEGION OF DECENCY 
SAVED MOVIES FROM THEMSELVES 


No censorship is employed, just intelligent guidance 


THOMAS J. FITZMORRIS 











IN November, 1933, Hollywood discovered a con- 
science. It was not its own, to be sure, but the pub- 
lic’s, and yet the final effect was as if the motion 
picture industry itself had come to a realization 
of sin. When the Episcopal Committee on Motion 
Pictures set in motion the campaign against im- 
moral and indecent films which won support from 
all high-minded citizens of the Protestant, Jewish 
and Catholic faiths, it recognized that while legal 
censorship could only be restrictive, voluntary 
censorship could be creative and, accordingly, it 
went not to the politicians but to the producers. 

From the outset the Bishops’ Committee stressed 
the fact that it was not interested in the industry 
except as it affected the morals of the nation. It 
had no desire, even if it could have the opportunity, 
to dictate production plans; its initial position, still 
adhered to, was that of a negative norm, protest- 
ing breaches of the producers’ own Code of Ethics 
and Morals adopted three years before and prompt- 
ly ignored. So long as the decent public was in- 
articulate, that code remained an industry gesture. 
But a stringent enforcement of the Code came into 
vigorous being within a year of circulation of the 
Legion’s voluntary pledge, organizing a mass ab- 
stention from pictures which offended a common 
denominator of morality and decency. That code 
has goaded the industry into some of its most 
artistic and profitable ventures. If, as has been said, 
sex is the last resort of the intellectually bankrupt, 
Hollywood is again solvent. 

From the vantage point of six years of construc- 
tive operation, the Legion may recall with a smile 
the attempts of a bewildered secular press to ex- 
plain its origin. It was repeatedly localized and in 
other ways minimized as the usual ladies’ auxiliary 
type of transient reform. But before long such 
wishful thinking was swamped by the tidal wave 
of popular protest, directed intelligently by those 
who had wrestled with the film problem for many 
years. Chief among these older agencies was the 
Motion Picture Bureau maintained by the Inter- 
national Federation of Catholic Alumnae. This was 
organized nearly twenty years ago by Mrs. Thomas 
McGoldrick, and under her leadership became a 
fine influence in the motion picture industry. Under 
the guidance of its present Chairman, Mrs. James 
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F. Looram, this Bureau had been classifying pic- 
tures and carrying out a well defined program of 
publicity and information long before it was in- 
corporated into the machinery of the Legion of 
Decency, and its designation, in January, 1936, as 
the National Previewing Group was a logical and 
happy move. 

The Bureau’s statistics are impressive. During 
last year, for example, it reviewed over five hun- 
dred feature films, with an average of eight to 
twelve written ballots submitted for each. And if 
anyone still thinks that the Legion’s effect on the 
studios is stifling, or that the studios themselves 
are not cooperating, the fact that only six per cent 
of these films were considered objectionable in part 
and a meager one per cent absolutely condemned 
should prove reassuring. 

It is interesting to note that seldom does a major 
studio product fall into the “C”’ classification. 
Foreign and independent films, whose producers 
are not governed by the Production Code, are the 
usual offenders. The explanation of this is not far 
to seek. Foreign pictures, with notable exceptions, 
cannot compete with our productions on the usual 
grounds; those that are successfully imported, 
therefore, are marked by an extraordinary degree 
of artistic merit or by more salable salaciousness. 

At home, the independent producers are moved 
by the same commercial impulses and limitation 
of resources. They proceed on the assumption that 
the next best thing to a good picture is a bad one, 
and they make them as bad as the law allows. Of 
course American filth is never just filth; it is either 
Art or Education. Thus these independent pictures 
deal with hygiene in a most unhealthy way; in 
matters of sex, crime and vice, they draw moral 
conclusions from immoral premises; they are the 
reductio ad absurdum of the pandering photoplay. 

Perhaps even now the Legion’s classifications re- 
quire a word of explanation. The difference between 
an adult and a general approval, or between a 
wholly and partially objectionable film is not al- 
ways obvious. The Legion’s distinctions are sensible 
and sufficient. While a film may be thoroughly 
moral in theme and decent in presentation, it may 
be adjudged adult because of the maturity of its 
implications. No one of sense will deny that im- 





























mature minds are faced with mature problems to 
no good effect. And, very often, the adult classifi- 
cation is simply to save naturally vigorous young 
temperaments from boredom. As for the difference 
between a “B” picture, analogous to a “speckled” 
book, and one wholly condemned, the distinction is 
more difficult to draw. A film may be partially ob- 
jectionable when an essentially moral story slips 
into indecency which, measured against the whole 
film, is not vicious enough to warrant scrapping 
a predominantly decent production. 

Again there are breaches of ethics which, like 
divorce and suicide, are so common in our civiliza- 
tion that they must be considered legitimate mate- 
rial for the realistic scenarist. It is difficult to argue 
the Natural Law against those who imagine they 
have repealed it by making it sectarian. But the 
classification is not based on the presence of these 
evils merely; it is the attitude towards them which 
must be considered. If a domestic problem is 
strained into a happy ending by divorce, or if 
suicide satisfactorily solves the picture’s conflict, 
then divorce and suicide are condoned and the film 
is insofar objectionable. ““B” pictures often mystify 
well intentioned movie-goers who look only for 
indecencies, forgetting that an immoral philosophy 
can be far more dangerous for being subtler. Final- 
ly, if a film preaches such a warped view of society 
as its chief message, or if it is pockmarked with 
conscious and commercial indecencies, it is placed 
under an unequivocal ban. 

Recently, a new difficulty has arisen in the form 
of the propaganda film. The Legion from the be- 
ginning has made none but moral demands on the 
industry, conscientiously refraining from any po- 
litical or purely industrial activity. It has, for in- 
stance, refused to take sides in the controversial 
block-booking question which is a business prob- 
lem unrelated to morality. But Archbishop Mc- 
Nicholas, Chairman of the Episcopal Committee, 
has sounded a warning against “Films which por- 
tray, approvingly, concepts rooted in philosophies 
attacking the Christian moral order and the super- 
natural destiny of man. . . .” Ideologies which are 
essentially or tendentially materialistic are com- 
mon today but, so far, only one has won any sup- 
port at all in Hollywood, namely, Communism. 

Even so, several instances of Leftist propaganda 
appearing in the last year were separately classi- 
fied with impersonal comment. Nevertheless, the 
Legion has been accused of “backdoor censorship” 
by the lunatic fringe of hangers-on and professional 
Liberals who are now campaigning to subvert the 
entertainment function of the films with demands 
for social consciousness. They are assailing the Pro- 
duction Code, also, not only for its obvious restric- 
tions on the sale of sex, about which it says a great 
deal, but also for alleged discouragement of con- 
troversial propaganda, about which it says noth- 
ing whatever. There is a movement afoot to iden- 
tify morality with reaction. This is not so strange 
when we remember that the Greenwich Village 
precursor of our modern radical often coupled the 
preaching of Free Thinking with the practice of 
Free Love. 


The aims of the Legion of Decency are not at 
all mysterious or sinister. As for the screen, it is 
desirous of an artistic medium which will entertain 
a healthy-minded public on terms of intelligence 
and integrity. Arty critics, esthetes and other 
snipers to the contrary, it does not want insipidity 
any more than iniquity. As for the audience, it is 
fulfilling its purpose completely by informing and 
organizing a vast audience for the improved studio 
product. The classification lists, carrying a moral 
guarantee at least, go out to all the Catholic news 
organs through the N.C.W.C. as well as to a large 
list of individual subscribers and to churches and 
schools which post this and other information per- 
taining to the films. This is what the industry would 
call an advertising “tie-up” of national proportions. 
The Legion judges films, but the Motion Picture 
Bureau of the I. F. C. A. also publicizes them; there 
is always a good word for a good picture. An in- 
formative radio broadcast is issued weekly as a 
free service by the Bureau and finds a useful place 
on the desks of secular movie editors, club com- 
mittees, Better Film groups, etc. 

A ready index as to how much the scene has 
changed in the last six years is the variety and 
vigor of film entertainment today. Paradoxically, 
intelligent censorship has freed the screen of that 
obsession of freedom which apparently forbade its 
being moral. New resources of material have been 
tapped, especially in the field of English literature 
from Shakespeare to Bernard Shaw. Literature 
and the screen are being brought into a new rela- 
tion which has at once raised the level of film 
stories and rekindled the reading habit in a gen- 
eration nurtured almost exclusively on newspapers 
and dreadfuls. 

The salvaging powers of the movies, moreover, 
have been demonstrated in films such as Valiant Is 
the Word for Carrie and These Three, wherein the 
sordidness and abnormality of the originals were 
translated into human weaknesses which normal 
audiences could understand without debasement. 
The new era has brought with it new criteria, and 
sensationalism is on the way out. The romance of 
history has been discovered, as well as the romance 
of heroic lives; the tendency is marked by the shift 
of interest away from the Cleopatras of the pre- 
Code spectacles to the Madame Curies, from the 
Dubarry even to Damien the leper. Sophistication 
is still in the air but cynicism shows up badly in- 
deed alongside a Goodbye, Mr. Chips, a production 
which would have been only a remote possibility 
in the heyday of sex appeal. 

The value of studio self-regulation can be estima- 
ted more easily in the elimination of costly retakes 
and deletions than in the incalculable rise in audi- 
ence good will. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the newly enforced Code, inspired by the activity 
of the Legion of Decency, has forestalled the oner- 
ous and inflexible censorship of local legislatures, 
politically bossed and prudishly administered. By 
propagandizing the ancient virtues, the Legion of 
Decency is promoting an independent industry as 
well as promoting a universally entertaining art- 
form. 
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RAILROAD PROGRESS 


IT is encouraging to note the steady uptrend in the 
volume of business that has returned to the rail- 
roads since the first of this year. This increase is 
far from phenomenal. It is nonetheless sufficiently 
marked to give hope that the situation of the rail- 
roads is not utterly hopeless, as some prognostica- 
tors have pessimistically led us to believe. 

It must not be imagined from these remarks 
that the financial position of the railroads has 
ceased to be a major economic problem. The pa- 
tient is, indeed, seriously ill and demands the at- 
tention of our Federal legislature, as most of the 
roads are still operating at a loss. But for the first 
five months of the present year the net deficit com- 
pares favorably with the net loss for the same 
period in 1938. As against a deficit of $164,282,000 
in Class I railroads from January to June 1 in 
1938, the net deficit for this year was $90,080,000. 

Figures of the number of car loadings during 
this same period in 1939 show an increase of ap- 
proximately seven per cent over these same months 
in 1938. When compared, however, with the totaled 
car loadings for the same period in 1937, the pres- 
ent year shows a decrease of twenty-five per cent. 
Yet, discouraging as the figures are when compared 
with 1937, the railroads are showing evidences of 
increased vitality, which is a hopeful sign. Where 
there is life, there is hope. 

Doubtless, the prolonged cessation of operations 
in the coal industry, due to difficulties in the re- 
newal of labor contracts, is reflected seriously in 
the total number of car loadings for the months of 
April and May. But for that, the percentage of in- 
crease for these first five months of 1939 would 
unquestionably have been a point or two higher. 

There is another factor in the operation of the 
railroads that is also encouraging. The number of 
workers employed by Class I railroads during June 
was some 991,000, an increase of eight per cent 
over the corresponding month of 1938. With the 
return to normalcy, the railroads are capable of 
absorbing further several hundred thousand un- 
employed out of the nation’s millions. Needless to 
add, railroad activity produces increased operation 
and, consequently, reemployment in a great num- 
ber of other industries. 

These facts show us conclusively that the rail- 
road situation is not beyond remedy. Given a rea- 
sonable amount of consideration with respect to 
their competitors, the railroads can and should be 
a leading factor in the return to normal condi- 
tions. We are far from that stage of mechanical 
progress where the railroads are no longer an im- 
perative need; where the automobile, truck and 
airplane have superseded them. They are still the 
vital arteries of the nation’s life stream. Besides, 
their holdings represent to a great extent the com- 
bined savings of thousands of small investors. It is 
natural to conclude that their stability and pro- 
ductiveness as capital investments in the country 
are of the utmost importance to the prosperity of 
the nation at large. 
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PEACEFUL SOLUTION 


ANY doubt concerning the possible attitude of the ® 
present Government of Ireland as to the continued 
bombings, 132 to date, that are terrorizing England 
was entirely set at rest by the frank condemnation 
of these outrages by Premier de Valera in the 
Irish Senate on July 26. Equally frank, however, 
was Mr. de Valera’s warning that the solution for 
this trouble lies in British hands, since partition is 
the primary cause of the disorder. Frank, too, as 
well as peaceful, was his suggestion that those ¢ 
Northern Unionists who elect to be English should 
be bought out and permitted to retire to England. 


A REBUFF TO TRA 


IT was only a little over a year ago that Sen- 
ator Sheppard warned “all governmental agen- 
cies to keep clear of all primary and election 
campaigns.” A Senate committee, with the Sen- 
ator from Texas as chairman, had been ap- 
pointed to investigate carefully campaign ex- t 
penditures. There were grave accusations 
abroad that votes were being traded for jobs 
created solely for the relief of misery. At the 
time we were of the opinion that, despite all the 
Congressional thundering, the investigations, 
like so many of their kind, would be rather 
“barren of results.” 

The Hatch bill, which attempted to restrict 
political activities of rank and file Federal em- 
ployes, has appeared from time to time, in one 
form or another, on the floor of the Senate for 
the past fifteen months, but it had hitherto met 
with failure, due to the opposition of Adminis- 
tration leaders. As a matter of record, when it 
appeared at the last session of Congress, Sen- 
ator Barkley, then under fire for depending 
upon WPA workers to save his seat in the Sen- 
ate, curiously enough defended political activi- 
ties of relief workers. 

Whether the findings of the Senate commit- 
tee on campaign expenditures had any influ- ’ 
ence upon the ultimate passage of the bill, does , 
not appear, but it is safe to conjecture that 
some of the rather dubious procedure in the 
last elections left an unpleasant taste in many a 
Senators’ mouths. The results of the investiga- 
tion, coupled with the New Deal’s attempt upon 
the political lives of several recalcitrant Solons 
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INSTRUCTIVE PARALLEL 


MR. DE VALERA’S proposal creates a startling 
parallel. The Governments of Germany and Italy 
are reported as planning the peaceful removal to 
the Reich of the German inhabitants of Alto Adige, 
formerly South Tyrol. An equally peaceful solu- 
tion, according to the Osservatore Romano is sug- 
gested for the Danzig dispute: that the Germans in 
the Free City be likewise allowed to return to the 
Reich. None of these three proposals is reported as 
meeting with favor from the peoples involved. But 
their conjuncture shows up the glaring inconsis- 
tencies of contemporary power politics. 


TRAFFIC IN VOTES 











and Representatives, had sufficient effect to 
turn one third of the Democratic majority to 
unite with the Republicans for the passage of 
the Hatch-Dempsey bill. 

The bill aims to take politics out of relief, at 
the same time placing much needed restrictions 
on the political activities of purely administra- 
tive employes of the Government. Inasmuch as 
the President has been unenthusiastic about it, 
though endorsing its principles in a general 
way, its passage by the Senate and House is 
looked upon as a major rebuff to the New Deal. 
Whether the bill will have any effect upon the 
presidential campaign, is hard to forecast. 

Regardless of party feelings or prejudices, 
the bill must be viewed as a foremost piece of 
legislation on the part of Congress. When the 
party in power is in the position of controlling 
the distribution of billions of dollars, much of it 
earmarked solely for relief, there is present a 
serious menace to the conduct of free elections. 
Even a partial observer is bound to recognize 
that lavish outlays of money, such as we have 
seen in the past six years, can perpetuate any 
political faction in office. 

It will be a sorry day for this country when 
elections, particularly of a national character, 
can be bought. In that day our Constitutional 
guarantees will have become “as sounding brass 
or a tinkling cymbal.” But we will have reached 
the lowest depths when elections are purchased 
by a political party with funds furnished 
through the people for the relief of the unem- 
ployed. 


——— 


THEY ALL SAID “OUI” 


WHEN 105 Catholic couples were joined in holy 
wedlock at the “mass marriage” ceremony that 
took place in Montreal on July 23, no Lohengrin 
march was played, no rice was thrown, no family 
budget was swamped by the expenses of the wed- 
ding party. But it would be difficult to find any 
brides who walked more gleefully to the altar with 
their grooms; certainly few who were better pre- 
pared. 

The event took the American press imagination 
by storm. Communion at the wedding Mass in 
the Cathedral; breakfast and the civic registration 
prescribed by Quebec law; by auto to the stadium, 
where the ceremony takes place with 20,000 of 
their companion Young Catholic Workers (Jo- 
cistes) looking on; the Archbishop of Montreal 
pronouncing the Church’s blessing over a “‘sample”’ 
couple, their response being echoed by the other 
104 pairs of voices! 

The purpose of the mass marriage, however, 
was not just to provide a colorful spectacle. It was 
part of a carefully thought-out plan, springing from 
the very idea of the Jociste movement. 

The object of this plan is to restore the holy 
Sacrament of Matrimony, and thereby Christian 
family life, to the place of honor in the life of the 
masses of the people. Parish priests recall the usual 
brief interview in the rectory parlor with a couple 
contemplating marriage, distracted over details of 
preparation, often with problems of marriage dis- 
pensations. The parish priest thinks he is lucky if 
he can get in a couple of serious half-hour talks 
with them on a few elementary obligations. The 
rest he must leave to the Grace of God and to what 
grains of wisdom parents or “in-laws” may dis- 
pense. Then the disappearance until—all too often 
—a faltering return a year or more later for an 
SOS straightening out of marital miseries unfore- 
seen, unforestalled. 

No such haphazard in the couples married in 
Montreal. They were selected from thousands of 
applicants; they were trained for entering the Holy 
Estate by a curriculum including religion, morals, 
home economics and medicine. During the last 
three months, training discussions in the form of 
group lectures were taking place—for men alone, 
for girls alone—for men and girls together. Their 
director, Father Albert Roy, O.M.I., toured exten- 
sively and interviewed each couple. He was accom- 
panied by Dr. Donat Voghel, well known physician 
psychologist. All this was preceded by a survey in 
which Father Roy found out how little prepared 
morally or financially are most young people mar- 
rying today; found that this lack of marriage prep- 
aration is the source of much of the poverty among 
the working classes. The couples will be checked 
up on every three months for five years after the 
ceremony. 

Like a gleam of light against sullen darkness, 
this picture of working youth reconquering the 
world for Christ in the home contrasts with recent 
grim revelations of the League of Nations statis- 
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tical year book concerning the falling birth rate 
of every country in the world. Not to “multiply the 
peoples,” but to gain the world for Christ is the 
aim of these young Catholic workers. But the 
fulfilment of their holy plan alone provides the 
means for preserving the human race from ex- 


tinction. 


THE RUSSIAN BARGAIN 


STEADILY dwindling are British hopes for an al- 
liance with Russia; rather, the hopes of those in 
Great Britain who vociferate for such an alliance 
and profess to believe that its consummation will 
make England’s Axis rivals shake in their boots 
and so insure peace to the world. 

Tortuous negotiations between Sir William Seeds, 
British Ambassador in Moscow and Premier Molo- 
tov have been stalled by certain insurmountable 
obstacles. Plainest among these is the flat refusal 
of the Baltic countries bordering on Russia to be 
drawn into a scheme which, under the guise of 
guaranteeing them against German invasion, would 
guarantee Russia’s right to send the Red army 
into their territory at the first pretext of aggres- 
sion. Such a guarantee would also infallibly align 
them against their powerful neighbor to the West. 

This and many other such considerations are the 
patent obstacles to the proposed agreement. But 
the real obstacle is the evident conviction of an 
increasing number of thinking men in Great Britain 
that an alliance in any form with the Soviet regime 
would bring but a strictly one-sided advantage. It 
would mean no aid for any country outside of Rus- 
sia in actual event of conflict; since Russia lacks 
the necessary means for extending aid: lacks an 
effective army, lacks a competently managed and 
amply furnished technical equipment; lacks trans- 
portation facilities and an internal economy capable 
of withstanding even a moderate shock of war. 

All the benefit would accrue to the Soviet side 
of the bargain; not benefit to Russia, if by Rus- 
sia we mean the Russian people, who are sure to 
be the losers in any instance, but to the Oriental 
junta which governs this immense land. 

Put in plain language, the proposed Russian al- 
liance stops short precisely at the point where it 
can be any substantial benefit to Great Britain 
or any other country, to anything but the ineradi- 
cable Soviet dream of marching Soviet armies once 
more over non-Russian soil. 

How flimsy is the practical basis of an alliance 
with Soviet Russia is shown by a simple question 
which the Baptists asked at their recent world 
congress in Atlanta. If Russia is looking for our 
cooperation, asked one of the delegates, why should 
it not be asked to pledge us religious freedom in 
return? The answer is simple. The only coopera- 
tion in which the Soviet regime would be interested 
is a “cooperation” aimed at the destruction of re- 
ligion and religious freedom. The regime tolerates 
no cooperation which escapes this essential. Judged 
by this elementary test, any plans for a bona fide 
Russian alliance appear wholly illusory. 
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OUR REAL SELVES 


AN ancient writer has observed that men are 
divided into three classes: those who think for 
themselves, those who adopt the conclusions of 
others, and those who do not think at all. Truth 
and cynicism mingle in this observation, for the 
classes are really only two: those who think and 
those who take their opinions ready-made from 
others. Because this second class is usually the 
larger, what is called “public opinion” is frequently 
a grotesque parody of the truth. The old saying 
vox populi vox Dei, the voice of the people is the 
voice of God, can be admitted only in the sense that 
an opinion which has been accepted by the gen- 
erality of mankind over a long period of years is 
probably true. 

As we read the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Luke, 
xviii, 9-14), a very famous Gospel which has found 
its way in various forms into folk-lore and litera- 
ture, we shall be struck by the fact that in the 
spiritual life also men are grouped in two classes: 
those who pride themselves on their virtue, secretly 
or even publicly, and those who humbly confess 
that they are sinners who need at every moment 
to beg God’s mercy. Is it cynical to remark that 
of these two groups the first is usually the larger? 

Many years ago, a famous English statesman 
was asked to name the most alarming symptom 
of the corruption in modern life. He did not answer 
by singling out some evident financial or political 
evil, as might have been expected, but said that in 
his judgment the most frightening fact in modern 
life was that the world seemed to have lost “the 
sense of sin.” To paraphrase the Prophet, that 
which is evil they called good, and that which is 
good they called evil, and on this perversion they 
had built their philosophy of life. In other words, 
according to Gladstone, all the evils from which the 
world suffers can be traced to sin. 

Like the Pharisees, the teachers and followers 
of this philosophy are careful to maintain an im- 
peccable exterior, and they may even pay lip-ser- 
vice to the old standards of morality. But the fun- 
damental virtues of the Christian life, the adora- 
tion of God in truth and in spirit, humility founded 
upon self-knowledge, are alien alike to their creed 
and their practice. When they think that they have 
something to gain by an open profession of religion, 
they may even bore us with their piety, but when 
the world beckons, they throw off this cloak. Then 
the Church knows them no more, except as un- 
happy children who are a source of scandal, be- 
cause while they still call themselves Catholics, 
their lives deny all that is Catholic. 

In our better moments, we realize that the pub- 
lican is the model praised by Our Lord, and we 
eagerly desire to share his prayer and the justifi- 
cation which followed. But to be a publican is not 
easy. We are not publicans until we know and are 
willing to admit, not only to ourselves but in pub- 
lic, that we are sinners. Only by striving earnestly 
to attain that degree of humility can we hope to 
take our place by the side of the lowly and fortu- 
nate publican. 























CHRONICLE 











THE ADMINISTRATION. Recently enacted mone- 
tary legislation fixed the price for domestic silver 
mined subsequently to July 1, 1939 at 71.11 cents 
an ounce. About 2,000,000 ounces of silver were 
mined before July 1 but not tendered for payment. 
Without a Presidential proclamation the Treasury 
could not have paid more than the world market 
price, approximately 35 cents an ounce, for this 
silver. President Roosevelt issued a proclamation 
fixing a price of 64.64 cents for it... . Frank R. 
MecNinch, chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, asked to be relieved of his post. 
. . . Secretary Hull closed to all but Government 
Officials “‘the confidential or unpublished files and 
records of a date later than December 31, 1918” of 
the State Department. . . . The Kellogg Pact de- 
signed to outlaw war as an instrument of national 
policy marked its tenth birthday. . . . An export 
subsidy of 1.5 cents a pound on raw cotton and pro- 
portionate subsidies on cotton goods will be paid by 
the Federal Government, Secretary Wallace an- 
nounced. Cotton exports for the season ending 
July 31 were the smallest in sixty years. .. . Fran- 
cis B. Sayre, Assistant Secretary of State, son-in- 
law of Woodrow Wilson, was appointed High Com- 
missioner to the Philippines. . . . The Hatch bill 
helped through the Senate and House by Vice 
President Garner placed President Roosevelt in a 
dilemma. The measure forbids political activity by 
Federal officials. . . . John L. Lewis called Garner 
“a labor-baiting, poker-playing, whisky-drinking, 
evil old man.” “No comment,” chuckled Garner. 


THE CONGRESS. A treaty with Panama, replacing 
one made in 1903, was ratified by the Senate. The 
United States agrees to pay the annual rental on 
the Canal Zone of $250,000, not in devalued dol- 
lars, but in Panama money equivalent to $250,000 
in gold. The right of the United States to defend 
the Canal in the event of war was safeguarded by 
diplomatic correspondence with Panama, the Sen- 
ate debate established. . .. Alarmed by a Democrat- 
Republican coalition which has scuttled important 
New Deal legislation, fifty New Deal representa- 
tives signed a petition for a party caucus in an 
effort to coax recalcitrant Democrats back into the 
Administration ranks. . . . Senator Barkley, Roose- 
velt Senate leader, told Congress it would not be 
allowed to adjourn until it had decided “one way or 
the other” on the $2,490,000,000 new spending- 
lending bill. Senator Byrd charged the bill repre- 
sented an attempt to evade the Treasury’s statu- 
tory debt limit of $45,000,000,000 now nearly 
reached, and that its passage, together with other 
obligations, would create “a potential debt in this 
country of approximately $63,000,000,000.”. . . 
Jesse H. Jones, Federal Loan Administrator told a 


Senate committee the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is “going to have plenty of losses” on its 
loans. . . . The House passed the Administration 
resolution permitting the Secretary of War and 
Secretary of the Navy to help American republics 
in their armament programs. 


WASHINGTON. Secretary Hull, acting at the in- 
stance of President Roosevelt, notified Japan the 
United States had decided to terminate the 1911 
American-Japanese commercial and navigation 
treaty. The pact will thus expire in six months. It 
was the first time since the early days of the Re- 
public that the United States denounced a treaty 
unilaterally and for political reasons. It was under- 
stood that President Roosevelt, before denouncing 
the treaty, assured himself his action would not 
prejudice British negotiations with the Japanese. 
Great Britain was reported to be highly gratified 
by the President’s sudden move. . . . The Depart- 
ment of Justice’s anti-trust indictment against the 
American Medical Association, other medical asso- 
ciations and twenty-one physicians was dismissed 
by Judge Proctor of the District of Columbia Fed- 
eral Court. Judge Proctor ruled that the practice 
of medicine is not a trade within the meaning of 
the Sherman act. In its action, the Department of 
Justice charged restraint of trade. 


AT Home. Invading the building trade union 
field, stronghold of the A. F. of L., John L. Lewis, 
C. I. O. chief, formed the United Construction 
Workers Organizing Committee, appointed his 
brother, A. D. Lewis, as its chairman. . . . The 
American Friends Service Committee announced it 
would continue its work among the child refugees 
of Spain. .. . At the Harry Bridges deportation 
proceedings in San Francisco. Eugene G. Dietrich, 
organizer of the International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation, testified Mrs. Harry Bridges once said 
she had her husband’s Communist membership 
book, and “was going to show him up.” Theodore 
M. Stark, former Communist party member, de- 
clared a party unit had been set up on the U. S. S. 
Oklahoma. Merriel Bacon, an officer who joined the 
party as an undercover investigator for the police, 
declared: “The Communist party in the United 
States recognizes the authority of the Internation- 
Miss Carol King is chief counsel for 
Bridges. Jeremiah Cross, of the American Legion, 
pointed out that “a Carol Weiss King was one of 
the original subscribers to certificate of incorpora- 
tion and stockholder of Comprodaily Publishing 
Company, publisher of The Daily Worker,’ asked 
the Government to ascertain if the Communist 
party was supplying defense counsel for Bridges. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. Agreement on a basis for the 
discussion of the Tientsin incident was reached in 
Tokyo following discussions between Japanese For- 
eign Minister Hachiro Arita and British Ambassa- 
dor Sir Robert Leslie Craigie. Britain agreed to do 
nothing prejudicial to the “special requirements” 
of the Japanese Army in China. Japan hailed the 
agreement as a diplomatic victory. Mr. Chamber- 
lain told Parliament that the agreement did not 
involve any change in the British policy in China. 
Observers agreed that the terms of the agreement 
were obscure and ambiguous. . . . Japan announced 
a blockade of the Canton River, thus cutting off all 
trade between Canton and the British colony of 
Hong Kong. . . . Efforts to form a front against the 
Axis Powers continued to meet with obstacles. 
Poland has refused to accept a British loan for 
armaments unless the loan is made in gold with 
consequent liberty of purchase anywhere in the 
world. Britain insists that all purchases be made in 
England or France. Despite many concessions, 
Moscow still balks at joining the anti-aggression 
bloc. To overcome the Russian reluctance, Britain 
has acceded to Moscow’s contention that staff talks 
should begin at once. 


PARLIAMENT. The decision to stop Jewish immi- 
gration to Palestine for a period of five years on 
account of the large number of illegal entries was 
approved in Parliament after a heated attack by 
the Laborites. In protest Zionists picketed the Brit- 
ish Consulate in New York. . . . In a third mass 
flight, 240 British planes flew over France. The re- 
armament program went on apace. ... Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain denied that the proposals for a 
peace settlement with Germany including a huge 
British loan to Hitler which Robert S. Hudson, 
Secretary of the Department of Overseas Trade, 
discussed with Dr. Helmuth Wohlthat, German eco- 
nomic adviser, had official sanction. Mr. Hudson 
said that he carried on the discussions in a per- 
sonal capacity. . . . Replying to a German an- 
nouncement that a peaceful solution of the Danzig 
issue was expected, London insisted that it would 
stand by its guarantees to Poland. .. . Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Home Secretary, asserted in the House of 
Commons that the Irish Republican Army’s ter- 
roristic campaign is being aided by foreign inter- 
ests. Parliament passed a bill giving the Govern- 
ment wide powers to deal with the situation. 


JAPAN. Foreign Office spokesmen interpreted the 
agreement with Britain as extending to all of China 
and not alone to the part under Japanese occupa- 
tion. . . . A British-Japanese commission met at 
Tokyo to discuss the maintenance of order in 
Tientsin. . . . Japanese bluejackets occupied the 
port of Swabue in Kwangtung Province. Closing of 
the Canton River was thought to presage increased 
military activity in the Kwangtung and Canton dis- 
tricts. . . . Replying to a Russian threat to confis- 
cate Japanese oil concessions on the Soviet part of 
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Sakhalin Island, Japan assembied a fleet in north- 
ern waters. Meanwhile on the border between Man- 
chukuo and Outer Mongolia the ten-week-old con- 
flict continued. . . . Tokyo expressed dismay at 
Washington’s decision to end the Treaty of 1911. 


SPAIN. General Queipo de Llano was removed 
from his command as head of the Second Military 
Region, following a speech in which he urged form- 
ation of a strong military Cabinet. It was reported 
he would be given the post of Ambassador to Ar- 
gentina. . . . Spain recovered some of its gold, when 
a French court ordered 1,500,000,000 francs held 
in France to be given over to the Bank of Burgos. 
. .. In a farewell speech as head of the Moroccan 
army, General Juan Yague urged the army to sup- 
port Franco against the “masked and crafty ene- 
mies” of Spain, “who are trying to divide us.” 


GERMANY. The Slovak parliament adopted a con- 
stitution. A national council of ten members will 
be elected, Premier Joseph Tiso announced. There 
will be a parliament of eighty deputies. The chair- 
man of the national council will be Chief of State, 
and the council will be empowered to issue decrees 
not requiring parliamentary ratification. ...A 
Protestant minister, Pastor Schneider, died in a 
Nazi concentration camp. . . . Commercial trans- 
shipping facilities at Trieste were offered Germany 
by Italy. 


FOOTNOTES. In Paris, France, Municipal Council- 
or, Darquier de Pellepoix, was sentenced to three 
months in jail for an article attacking Jews pub- 
lished in his paper, France Enchainée. . . . Premier 
Mussolini announced large Sicilian estates will be 
broken up, converted into villages. . . . The Soviet 
Government admitted that trade negotiations with 
Germany were under way. Nobody spoke to former 
Foreign Commissar of Foreign Affairs Maxim M. 
Litvinov at the annual session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic. In Bolshevik Russia, marked avoidance 
of anyone by Soviet officials is significant. .. . 
Turks celebrated in a three-day national holiday 
the transfer of Hatay from Syria to Turkey. In 
return for a military pact, France gave Hatay to 
Turkey. The land came under France’s League of 
Nations mandate over Syria. . . . China manifested 
bitterness over the British agreement with the 
Japanese. Chinese officials characterized the agree- 
ment as a British compromise at the expense of 
China and a violation by Britain of its obligations 
under the League of Nations and of the Nine- 
Power Treaty. . . . Prime Minister de Valera de- 
nounced the I.R.A. campaign in England, declarea 
it produces an adverse effect on the partition ques- 
tion. . . . An insurrection in the Mexican State of 
Guanajuato involved heavy fighting between Fed- 
eral troops and rebels. . . . Hendryk Colijn in Hol- 
land formed a new Government which lasted only 
two days. 
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NEUTRALITY 

EDITOR: I note with wonder your stand on neu- 
trality, as stated in the leading paragraph of your 
Comment column (July 8). Your second principle 
of neutrality reads: “Impose a come-and-get-it 
clause with complete coverage—a clause, that is, 
permitting only foreign-owned vessels to convey 
merchandise (any and every kind of merchandise, 
we repeat) to the warring nations.” 

Now, I submit, this principle in effect will lead 
us straight into a European war. It led us into 
the World War in 1917. Let us see how the princi- 
ple works. A European war breaks out. England, 
France and Russia begin buying here. “Any and 
every kind of merchandise.” English, French and 
Russian commercial debts to American suppliers 
begin to soar. They reach the hundreds of millions. 
We are still neutral. The war goes on. English, 
French and Russian debts continue soaring, and 
now they are up into the billion—perhaps billions. 
This money, mind you, is owed to American sup- 
pliers. Then what happens? England, France and 
Russia begin to stare into the face of defeat. Their 
backs are against the wall. Such was the situation 
in February, 1917. Immediately the American 
creditors foresee the catastrophic losses they will 
suffer if England, France and Russia go under. 
Billions of dollars! At once the propaganda hose is 
turned on the American people: “Save Democracy! 
Save civilization! Our frontier lies in France!’ The 
war spirit is whipped up, and again, as in 1917, 
American youth is marched down the ways of 
slaughter. Why? Just to save the billion-dollar 
debts of the American creditors. 

No; your neutrality principle Number 2 will not 
keep us out of war. On the contrary, it is designed, 
skilfully designed, to toss us into the trenches. 

There is but one road open to us. If we honestly 
want to keep out of war, we must renounce the 
profits of trading in war material. If, however, we 
insist upon getting these profits, we must be pre- 
pared to fight for them; and that means that we 
might as well get ready for war now. 

Milwaukee, Wis. MarK S. Gross, S.J. 


EDITOR: Cash and carry are two separate and 
independent things. Our neutrality laws could em- 
body both or neither or one without the other. Cash 
and carry are not like God and Mammon, for a 
man can lawfully love or hate the both of them. 
Moreover, in defending the second, as AMERICA did, 
he is not necessarily attacking the first. 

Since Father Gross is an old and deeply respected 
friend of mine, may I act as a Staff spokesman and 
assure him that the editors of AMERICA favor both 
Py carry—with a hundred-per-cent coverage 

or both. 


A hundred-per-cent carry clause would prohibit 
American ships from transporting merchandise to 
belligerents—all merchandise from guns to powder 
puffs. Under such a provision the nations at war 
would have to use their own or other non-American 
ships to take away their purchases made in this 
country. 

A complete cash clause would provide that title 
to all goods be transferred from Americans to non- 
Americans—that is, that the goods be fully paid 
for—before they could be moved from our docks. 

During the days immediately preceding debate 
on the Bloom bill, we were chiefly disturbed over 
its proposed combat-area section. That section mas- 
queraded under the safe-sounding name of carry 
clause, but it would have permitted American 
ships, loaded with vitally necessary materials, to 
sail out of our ports and enter any European wa- 
ters—except those which the President might 
arbitrarily call dangerous. 

We objected to that. We feared the possibility 
of Presidential discrimination. We saw danger in 
American ships carrying anything to either side 
during war. Hence our Comment of July 8 dealt 
solely with that one point, and did not attempt to 
express views on other important factors, such as 
the selling of arms, the Congressional proclama- 
tion, or the need of a cash clause. 

Perhaps, the paragraph should have been clearer. 
If it had been, Father Gross would have no reason 
to think that because we defended a complete carry 
clause, we were opposed to a cash clause, or that 
we favored giving unlimited credit to belligerents 
because we wanted a drastic ban on American 
shipping. 

The fact is we see eye to eye with Father Gross 
in the creditor-interest fears he has enumerated 
above. But a clause forbidding credits to warring 
nations will not alone keep us out of danger. 
Equally necessary is a carry clause—a complete 
carry clause like the one quoted in the first para- 
graph of Father Gross’ letter. 

May I add that our neutrality law, as it stands 
now, embodies neither cash nor carry provisions. 

New York, N. Y. GERARD DONNELLY, S.J. 


VENEERED 

EDITOR: If Arnold Lunn’s Spanish friend (AMERI- 
cA, July 8) has the right idea, I am thickly coated 
with Protestant veneer, for I do not approve of 
children swarming into the pulpit for a better view, 
even if it be in their Father’s house. We could have 
had a magnificent vista from the top of our piano 
at home, but it was most certainly not permitted, 
although my parents were rather indulgent about 
sight-seeing. I am much more gratified by the scene 
enacted daily in any American church with a parish 
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school attached: The baby sister is led in with a 
hanky securely tied under her chin. The hanky 
must not be removed; she must not giggle; she 
must get all the way down on the right and not the 
left knee; and the Sign of the Cross must be ru- 
brical—all because it is God’s house. In two more 
years she will be completely at home in her Fa- 
ther’s house, but she will not be climbing over the 
pulpit. 

And while my Protestant veneer is glistening 
in the public light, I hope someday somebody does 
something about our collection-taking. Wasn’t it 
once a rite? Surely there is no WPA dearth of col- 
lection baskets. We could put enough ushers to 
work and get it over with before the Consecration. 
Did an undistracted Spaniard ever manipulate a 
missal with one hand, hold a collection envelope in 
the other, keep one eye on the altar and the other 
on the basket as it nearer and nearer comes? Will 
he make it; dare he make it? Sometimes he does by 
completely ignoring the Elevation. I wish I had 
been more faithful to my Spanish, because I'd like 
to hear that omission glossed over for the benefit 
of a visiting Protestant. 


Albany, N. Y. LORETTA REILLY 


FLUCTUATING DOLLAR 

EDITOR: In your editorial, Control of Currency 
(July 8) you state that the power over our mone- 
tary system has always rested with Congress. 
Rested is the right word. If there has been any 
power among those delegated to Congress that has 
never been effectively used, it has been the power 
“to coin money and regulate the value thereof.” 
Indeed, Alexander Hamilton, in initiating our 
monetary system, never intended that it should be 
effectively used—at least, not by Congress. 

Congress, of course, if we use the terms literally, 
has always had control over coinage and currency. 
It has always had some control over the volume of 
cash in circulation but never any over bank credit 
—and four-fifths of our money is in this form. 
Without credit control, Congress can never effec- 
tively use its constitutional power to regulate the 
value of money—it can never maintain our dollar 
on an even keel. It can, of course, keep it constant 
in terms of gold or in relation to foreign exchange; 
but this power, in spite of the fact that it is of 

primary importance in international affairs, is only 

of secondary importance if scientific monetary con- 
trol is our principal aim. A dollar with constant 
purchasing power in terms of goods and services is 
the thing which is all-important. 

The President unquestionably knew what he was 
saying, Mr. Vandenberg and others notwithstand- 
ing, when he implied that when Congress controls 
money, Wall Street controls it. He was undoubtedly 
referring to the opportunity for profit given to 
foreign-exchange speculators. However, too much 
stress can be put upon Wall Street control. Control 
of wealth does not necessarily mean control of the 
purchasing power of the dollar. The dollar will con- 
tinue to fluctuate, as it always has fluctuated, in 
spite of all Wall Street efforts to the contrary. Wall 
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Street can substantially influence the movements 
of the dollar negatively and temporarily, but this 
type of influence is hardly worthy of the name 
control. 

If neither Wall Street nor Congress has any- 
thing like adequate control over the value of our 
money, who, then, has control over it? The answer 
is simple: Nobody. It never has been really con- 
trolled, except by certain elements of nature which 
have limited its fluctuations within certain broad 
lines. It is strange that the most important of our 
units of measure, the dollar, should be left to the 
caprice of chance. Like a rubber yardstick, it has 
fluctuated back and forth for 150 years between 
sixteen inches and fifty-one inches—between forty- 
five cents and one hundred and forty-seven cents. 

Theoretically, Congress possesses the power to 
regulate the dollar; practically, however, and para- 
doxically it will never be able to exercise that power 
until it delegates it to an executive body of some 
kind—to a monetary authority, such as the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. This 
board must be given indirect control, not only over 
all banks, but over all big spending and lending, 
public and private, over public intake as well as 
outlay, foreign and domestic, plus its ordinary con- 
trol over reserves, rediscount rates and open-mar- 
ket operation. Only such a body, which controls 
the volume, the velocity and the distribution of 
money and credit in circulation, can be said to have 
real or adequate control over a monetary system. 

New Orleans, La. CHARLES C. CHAPMAN, S.J. 


BOOK NOTE 


EDITOR: Your complimentary note (July 15) on 
the Danbury, Conn., Catholic book-shelf plan for 
the free distribution of religious books through co- 
operation with the public library seems to imply 
that the Danbury experiment was the first of its 
kind. The fact is that the idea of placing a Catho- 
lic book shelf in public libraries originated in Du- 
buque, Iowa, more than four years ago; and to 
date the Dubuque Catholic Shelf is still the model 
yy which others, including Danbury’s, have been 
uilt. 

The complete story of the Dubuque Shelf ap- 
peared in the December, 1938, issue of the Catholic 
Library World, and was condensed for the Feb- 
ruary, 1939, issue of the Catholic Digest. Suffice 
it to state here that the Dubuque Shelf now cir- 
culates approximately 1,000 volumes, and that it 
has been popular with both Catholics and non- 
Catholics from the beginning. More than fifty cities 
in the United States and Canada have adopted the 
Dubuque plan. 

Nevada, Iowa 


COMMENDATION 


EDITOR: I am pleased to inform you that in every 
issue of AMERICA, after perusing the Spanish news, 
I thumb my pages fast to the priceless column of 
the Parader. You have dealt with the Spanish war 
in a way that should be envied. 

Kotzebue, Alaska. SEGUNDO LLORENTE, S.J. 


NICHOLAS A. STEFFEN 
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A PARTING FUMIGATION 
OF AN INFAMOUS HOAX 


HENRY WATTS 








FROM a garbage can up in the Bronx, I fished 
out the propaganda sheet which Judge Rutherford’s 
Bible Watch Tower concern has chosen to dignify 
with the title of Kingdom News. Just what the 
kingdom might be is not clear—seemingly it is a 
kingdom having no entangling alliances with truth, 
to which the passport is bigotry and ignorance. 
Anyway, that is the idea one gets from this par- 
ticular item of garbage, which smells to heaven and 
points beyond. 

It is all in the day’s work to expect rash and ill- 
informed attacks on the Catholic Church, the 
Catholic Religion, and Catholics in general. You 
expect that sort of thing, and up to a certain point 
it does little harm; it makes for stability, for 
growth, for understanding. A Catholic who has 
had to put up some sort of fight for his religion, 
is a much more understanding believer than is the 
Catholic who has been accustomed to take the 
Faith for granted. That for which you have to pay 
a price is more highly prized and cherished, than 
that which you get free, gratis, and fallen into your 
lap. 

However, this sheet, which polluted the dewy 
air of eventide in a garbage can up in the Bronx, 
is not being brought down the aisle because it at- 
tacked the Catholic religion. That is its chief func- 
tion. It is being held for fumigation because it lies; 
and it lies when it offers to its misguided readers 
a hoary and disreputable fiction known as the al- 
leged secret oath of the Jesuits. 

In all the extensive and impudent history of 
mendacity, there has been nothing quite like this 
alleged Jesuit oath. It was conceived in hate and 
brought forth in malice from the womb of false- 
hood, assisted in its parturition by the midwifery 
of political crookedness. It has, in the course of 
time, had its nose wiped, it has been manicured, 
it has even had its face lifted and gone in for a 
change of name. But it remains the same old forged 
and faked Jesuit oath, as offensive today in its un- 
fragrance as when it was first trailed across the 
atmosphere by a literary polecat. 

This alleged Jesuit oath is much too long, its 
clauses are far too disturbing to the human ap- 


petite, for it to be reproduced here. If anyone is 
persevering enough to wish to read its exact words, 
it can be found in the Congressional Record for 
February 15, 1913, where, after it had been washed 
behind the ears and given a hair-do, it was read 
into the record as the alleged Knights of Colum- 
bus oath. And if you would like to realize to what 
profundities of fatuous credulity the human mind 
can fall, then read the faked alleged oath of the 
Knights of Columbus, which is merely the faked 
Jesuit oath after a visit to the beauty parlor. 

It has been said that the faked Jesuit oath was 
conceived in hate. That is so. For its begettors 
were a crackpot Anglican divine of the seventeenth 
century, one Dr. Israel Tonge of London, and the 
notorious Titus Oates. It was brought forth in 
malice, for it was a forgery, concocted by Robert 
Ware, whom the scholarly Redemptorist, Father 
Bridgett, declared to have been a “literary skunk.” 
And the midwife who overlooked the gestation of 
this scandalous document was none other than Ash- 
ley Cooper, Earl of Shaftsbury in the peerage of 
Great Britain, of whom his contemporary, the his- 
torian Roger Norton (1653-1734), said: “He was 
the Dry Nurse, and took charge of the monstrous 
Birth till it could crawl alone.” 

There you have the whole set-up of this scan- 
dalous forgery, which was part of the infamous 
Titus Oates plot: a plot that was manufactured, 
concocted and thrust down the throats of a gullible 
English public for a purely political end. That end 
was to bring about the exclusion of a Catholic from 
the English throne; an end that was held to justify 
the means. It was aimed at James Stuart, Duke of 
York, who succeeded his brother Charles II as 
James II, and was driven from his throne, not by 
the Oates plot, but by the hangover of prejudice 
and intolerance which that plot bequeathed to the 
landed gentry and lawyers. 

So much for the Popish Plot, of which the 
forged Jesuit oath was a considerable part of the 
makings. Robert Ware died in Dublin in 1696, and 
there is no doubt, as English Catholic scholars have 
shown convincingly, that he was the fabricator of 
the faked oath which the Jesuits were charged with 
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taking. Why, then, should this piece of ancient 
moldiness turn up again? To answer that question 
we have to come to the United States in the nine- 
teenth century, where the phoney oath stages its 
face-lifting. 

About fifty years ago, that is, somewhere about 
1889 or 1890, there was living at Dallas in Texas 
an attorney-at-law, who later in life achieved some 
distinction as a jurist. This attorney figures as an 
important material witness in this story of the 
Jesuit oath. About fifty or so years ago, then, this 
lawyer was approached by a Baptist minister who 
had obtained possession of what he declared was 
the Latin formula of an oath, said to be pronounced 
by all members of the Society of Jesus. The Baptist 
minister wanted the young lawyer to make an 
English translation of this alleged oath which he, 
as a minister of the Gospel, intended to publish in 
parallel columns, English and Latin, in some godly 
magazine of which he was proprietor and editor. 

This same young lawyer, some years later, in 
speaking of this strange document, stated his belief 
that the alleged oath was a very ingenious and 
apparently authentic production, composed by 
someone familiar with the form and language of 
ecclesiastical decrees, written in medieval Latin, 
and in style following the usual phraseology that 
is found in documents of the Catholic Church. 

As to all this, no very serious attention needs 
to be attached. The lawyer made a translation of 
the alleged oath, and it is fairly clear from his 
English version that he was by no means well 
acquainted with ecclesiastical phraseology. Hence, 
his statement that the document was composed in 
medieval Latin calls for some qualification. What 
is important is that the document was in Latin, and 
that it was brought to this man for translation by 
a Baptist minister, whose acquaintance with Latin 
seems to have been on the same level with his 
acquaintance with Christian decency. 

Where the Baptist minister obtained his Latin 
version of an alleged oath has not been disclosed. 
How, being ignorant of Latin, he should have cher- 
ished the idea that this rascally concoction was an 
alleged Jesuit oath, also lies outside this story. 

This English translation was made, as we have 
seen, by a Texas lawyer and published in a Baptist 
organ in 1889 or 1890. The translator recognized 
his own handiwork, and when, some twenty-four 
years later, that is in 1913, the fake Knights of 
Columbus oath was circulated for the purely politi- 
cal purpose of hindering the election of a Catholic 
candidate to the House of Representatives, this 
same lawyer saw in the so-called oath of the 
Knights of Columbus the alleged Jesuit oath which 
he had translated in 1889. 

Now in the interim the oath had gone to the 
beauticians, though the fumigator would seem to 
have been the proper minister to deal with it. But 
with its face lifted, its eyebrows plucked, and a 
new wig glued on its mendacious head, the Knights 
of Columbus oath was the same old fake Jesuit oath 
furbished up to serve another nauseous purpose. 

What is more than a little curious is that the 
English form of the alleged Jesuit oath, identical 
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in every respect with the Texas lawyer’s transla- 
tion, appeared in England about 1901 to serve the 
same kind of anti-Catholic interests it had served 
in the United States. It was promptly dealt with 
by the English Jesuits and other scholars in Eng- 
land, and shown to be the work of Ware, confed- 
erate of Titus Oates in the Popish Plot. 

Now, a new or a different translation might have 
inferred that another translator had tried his hand 
on the document. But excerpts, which were cited 
in London Catholic journals between the years 
1901 and 1909, are identical, even to the punctua- 
tion, with that published in the Congressional Rec- 
ord of February 15, 1913, as the alleged oath of the 
Knights of. Columbus, recognized at once by the 
Texas lawyer as his own translation from the Latin. 
And that recognition can be accepted as authentic, 
for there are crudities in the translation which 
show the translator to have been not very familiar 
with ecclesiastical terms. 

This question of the relation between the faked 
Knights of Columbus oath and the forged Jesuit 
oath might have remained an unsolved literary 
mystery. But that relationship has been definitely 
established by the translator himself. By compar- 
ing various re-publications of the oath or oaths, the 
English version, which has served so many dirty 
and dishonest purposes, is without question the 
original Texas version. 

It is of interest to note that in its issue for July, 
1909, the London Month, edited by the Farm Street 
Jesuits, launched a denunciation against a Welsh 
daily paper of Cardiff, which in May, 1909, resus- 
citated this fake Jesuit oath. At that time it had 
not gone through the beauty parlors to emerge as 
the Knights of Columbus oath. 

The oath in this particular instance stepped up 
as the adopted orphan of a Protestant magazine 
called The Vanguard—nationality not recorded, 
ethical notions unspeakable! And this crusading 
sheet gave as the source of the phoney oath, which 
it was using to spread the glad tidings, a screed 
originating at Louisville, Kentucky, which had been 
baptized “Americanism or Romanism, Which?” 

Our inquiry, then, comes to this: that there are 
convincing reasons for believing that the trails of 
this piece of literary nastiness all lead back to the 
English translation which first appeared in a Texas 
Baptist sheet as anti-Catholic propaganda some 
fifty years ago. The similarity of language and 
expression point to that, while certain gaucheries 
of idiom link all the published versions to the Eng- 
lish original of Texas, with its inadequate handling 
of certain ecclesiastical Latin phrases, which make 
sense when properly translated, but sound like the 
sublimest sort of nonsense when they are inexpert- 
ly turned. 

A parting fumigation upon the polecat, Robert 
Ware. As a propagandist he was hardly up to the 
job. Even Charles II guffawed aloud in the Council 
when the details of the ignominious Plot were read 
out. If it really was medieval Latin in which Ware 
wrote his forgery, he should have realized that this 
was about the last kind of a medium in which to 
plant a fake upon the Jesuits. 














BOOKS 


LABOR LEGISLATION 
IN ENGLAND 


British Waces Boarps. By Dorothy Sells. The Brook- 

ings Institution. $3 
WITH the conviction that the United States has much 
to learn from Britain’s more mature experience in deal- 
ing with labor problems, this detailed study was under- 
taken. There, eleven out of a total of fifteen million in- 
dustrial and agricultural workers are protected by some 
definite form of wage-fixing machinery. Wage regula- 
tion has evolved democratically from the bottom through 
the trade unions and voluntary collective bargaining, and 
from the top by government legislation. Eight million 
workers in the strongly organized industries have 
learned to arrive at collective-bargaining agreements 
without government intervention. In the sweated indus- 
tries, where conditions were intolerable and wages were 
below subsistence level, help was given from above by 
the Ministry of Labor. About 2,700,000 workers are now 
included in the trades covered by statutory wage-fixing 
machinery. The Trade Board set up within an industry 
to fix minimum-wage rates consists equally of employers 
and workers, plus several outsiders to prevent deadlock 
and to represent the consumer. After years of growing 
pains, these boards have acquired great skill and work 
so satisfactorily that in some cases they have had the 
effect of obstructing recruiting in the trade unions. 

In Britain, the meaning behind the term, “minimum 
wage,” has changed with the evolution of industrial 
democracy. It certainly does not refer to the crude ex- 
pedient of a flat national minimum wage, an idea often 
tried and found wanting in many countries. Suffice it 
to say, it is based on the prevailing wage within an in- 
dustry, it is a flexible wage, and it is intended to be a 
fair wage. 

The student of corporatism will find exemplified in the 
British system, which has done much to maintain in- 
dustrial peace and to raise the standard of living, many 
of the principles advocated in the Papal Encyclicals. 
In labor legislation Europe is still our teacher. 

Grorce T. EBer.e 


FAIRY TALE 
WITH UNDERTONES 


THe Hopkins Manuscript. By R. C. Sherriff. The 

Macmillan Co. $2.50 
SUPERFICIALLY looked at, The Hopkins Manuscript is 
a fantastic fairy tale for grown-ups. Yet beneath the 
surface of this charming novel there are deep implica- 
tions, moral and political undertones that are quietly 
introduced, so quietly that there is danger of their being 
missed. Let one but consider them under the influence 
of the thought that Mr. Sherriff is also the author of 
Journey's End and the story will assume a richer mean- 
ing, a sadder reality. 

The book opens with a foreword taken from the Im- 
perial Research Press, Addis Ababa, in which the reader 
is informed of the discovery of the Hopkins manuscript, 
preserved in a thermos flask, seven hundred years after 
it had been written and the race of Englishmen had 
perished from the earth. Though the Abyssinian Arche- 
ological Expedition looked upon its author, Edgar Hop- 
kins, as a conceited individual of limited vision, the 
manuscript was prized as the only chronicle of English 


history, with the exception of the brief record in Italy 
which commemorated Caesar’s invasion of Britain. All 
other traces of English life and customs had been de- 
stroyed when the “reborn nations of the East indulged 
in an orgy of senseless destruction,” which went on for 
a hundred years after the collapse of “Western civiliza- 
tion.” 

Speaking in the first person, in the “popular edition” 
of this manuscript, Edgar Hopkins, now one of the few 
survivors of a dying England, gives us a pleasant pic- 
ture of his bucolic existence in the town of Beadle. He 
is a retired schoolmaster who had lived modestly on 
his little farm, raising prize-winning poultry, enjoying 
his fine library, indulging his flare for astronomy. This 
last hobby brought him into membership in the British 
Lunar Society. At one of the meetings of this learned 
body, he received, under the seal of secrecy, the ter- 
rifying information that the moon had wandered from 
its course and would, on a certain date, strike the earth, 
shattering it, perhaps, into oblivion. For a time the 
masses are kept in ignorance of this fact. But gradually 
the moon comes closer to the earth and the clergy inform 
the people of the coming cataclysm. They take refuge 
in subterranean caverns which they had constructed 
under governmental direction against possible foreign 
invaders. The crash occurs and Mr. Hopkins is one of 
the comparatively few survivors. The work of recon- 
struction is undertaken only to be interrupted by wars 
and dissensions. 

This marks the beginning of the Hopkins manuscript 
and the approaching end of Western civilization. 

For all its fantasy, its charm, and its subtle humor, 
The Hopkins Manuscript is a tragic record of the de- 
struction of a people who have perished through greed. 

JosePH R. N. MAXWwELu 


GUIDEBOOK FOR 
CATHOLICS ABROAD 


On To Europe InN Portry, History AND Art. By Sara 

Agnes Ryan. Lincoln Printing Co. $4.25 
THIS account of journeys to France, England, Italy, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden is encyclopedic in con- 
tent, guidebookish in style, and thoroughly Catholic 
in tone. Crammed with miscellaneous historical informa- 
tion, it is just the book for a Catholic tourist to have 
beside him on a trip to Canterbury, Reims, Domrémy, 
Venice, Mercer’s Hall Chapel or St. Olaf’s Cathedral. 
The armchair traveler, however, will find small release 
in its bald statement of fact and lack of descriptive 
power, and the student will find its reference possibili- 
ties thwarted by the omission of an index. 

It describes four journeys: the first, to the Mediter- 
ranean, is tedious; the second, to Canterbury, offers a 
concise history of St. Thomas a Becket and St. Thomas 
More; the third, where devotion to a heroine seems to 
lift the author out of her customary, matter-of-fact 
world, is undoubtedly the best in the book. It combines 
a reverie on Joan of Arc with descriptions of the towns 
and shrines connected with her name, Domrémy, Or- 
léans, Reims, and Rouen; the fourth, written for chil- 
dren and, if correctly used, a valuable Catholic supple- 
ment for the usual run of children’s history books, offers 
a panoramic view of Spain, France, England and the 
Scandinavian countries. 

There are several minor errors of fact and judgment. 
Continual reference to Saint Charlemagne is not in 
keeping with the spirit of the Church, since universal 
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recognition has never been given to his forced canoniza- 
tion. The famous opening lines of Caesar’s Gallic War 
are misquoted. Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales are de- 
nounced as wholly immoral. And Marlowe authors a 
play ten years after his death. Its major fault is that 
it lacks continuity and an ease and grace of expression 
that would have enhanced the value of a book shot 
through with the spirit of Catholic Faith and devotion. 
Pau. L. O’CONNOR 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


THe FoLLowInc or Curist. By Gerard Groote. Ameri- 

ca Press. $1 
I MUST treat this book—the dearest of all books to 
Catholic hearts next to the Bible—not devotionally, but 
physically and typographically. The all important point 
is that this present English version of our classic as 
presented by Father Malaise, S.J., is noteworthy for 
two special matters. First, the insistent attribution of 
the authorship of The Imitation, not to A Kempis, as 
has been the majority vogue during some three cen- 
turies, but to Gerard Groote. 

The question of authorship has been gone over thor- 
oughly by more authoritative consultants than the pres- 
ent reviewer. I shall not pause to enlarge on this ques- 
tion. The point now to be mentioned is that this edi- 
tion of the Following is a lovely piece of bookmaking. 
The type is large and lucid; the paper stock is well 
chosen; the format is compact. It is the perfect pocket 
book or bedside book—in the present edition—for Cath- 
olic people. This lovely recension of the lovely classic 
is a great dollar’s worth of book. Davip GoRDON 


ANOTHER Mexico. By Graham Greene. The Viking 

Press. $3 
A JOURNEY through Mexico, especially if it be made off 
the beaten track of tourists, is for only the rugged and 
hardened traveler. Graham Greene, a young English 
author and a Catholic, set out in the Spring of 1938 to 
find out how Mexican Catholics combated religious per- 
secution. He found much to admire—priests saying secret 
Masses in private homes, bishops calm and serene in the 
Divine promise that “the Gates of Hell will not prevail,” 
and abundant evidence of an unshaken Faith in the 
people. He saw also ruined churches and Marxist murals, 
and the diabolical efforts of a godless government wag- 
ing ceaseless war against all that is holy. He visited 
Tabasco and Chiapas, those States to the South where 
persecution raged at its worst. And when he returned 
to England, he felt that Catholicism there was not real, 
as it was in Mexico. Calvary and the Agony were absent. 
“Perhaps,” he reflects, “we are in need of violence.” 

Another Mexico is the book of a man who observes 
minutely and writes beautifully. It has striking, un- 
forgettable characters. But the author did not enjoy his 
journey—mosquitoes and fevers plagued him on his jour- 
neys by mule, and the bad food and drink of village inns 
sickened him, once dangerously. The result is a record 
of things that disgusted him, and will probably disgust 
the reader. It is also surprising to find a Catholic author 
constantly at pains to report every sexual demonstra- 
tion of the people who fill his pages. 

Ropert A. HEwITtT 


mo By Samson Raphaelson. Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc. 

MARRIED LIFE is the theme of this novel. When the 
Blakes celebrated their tenth wedding anniversary, their 
friends were unanimous in praising them as a model 
couple for happiness and harmony. By unremitting ef- 
fort, they had won a position approaching affluence, and 
their fine house on Long Island was only a promise of 
greater things to come. But beneath the surface Bill’s 
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absorption in business had led Lydia to feel that she 
was being neglected and that they were missing the 
better things of life, and her own household and social 
activities were not enough to fill the void. The crisis 
comes when Bill wants her to give up her excellent cook 
to a social rival whose husband could make or ruin 
Bill’s career. Lydia agrees, but at the same time an- 
nounces that she will use the easy exit of divorce to 
escape from a home that has lost its charm. 

The customary triangle is completed by a hard-drink- 
ing lawyer who claims that with such a companion as 
Lydia his truly noble nature will come to the fore. The 
rest of the story is taken up with Bill’s successful strug- 
gle to prevent Lydia from securing the divorce. The 
cook-seeking woman is a thoroughly bad character, and 
some of the clashes between her and Lydia are shock- 
ingly vulgar. The story should be helpful as an exhorta- 
tion to married people to try to live in peace and mutual 
understanding, but it would be far more helpful if it 
could open the eyes of those outside the Church to the 
false concept of marriage embodied in our system of 
easy divorce. WILLIAM A. DowpD 


Ir Was News To Mg. By Charles J. O’Malley. Bruce 

Humphries, Inc. $2.50 
THIS is the story of an immigrant boy’s rapid advance- 
ment to a position of repute and distinction in the 
American newspaper and advertising world. Finding his 
place in the Middle West, he soon obtained many prom- 
inent positions in different sections of the country. Final- 
ly, his work gave him an opportunity to visit Europe. 
Traveling agreed with him. His many voyages were 
climaxed by a trip around the world in 1937. 

Mr. O’Malley is a Bostonian. He is proud of that and 
of what the sons of Boston have done in the Americas 
and elsewhere. 

Mr. O’Malley was born in Ireland. He is proud of that 
fact and in his many travels makes it a point to dis- 
cover what his fellow Irishmen have done to the better- 
ment of each country; he learns of—and tells of—the 
Irish who distinguished themselves in the United States, 
in Mexico, in Russia, and even in the Orient. 

Mr. O’Malley is a Catholic, a prominent one, whose 
later travels have been dictated by Catholic interests, 
especially by the locations of the Eucharistic Congresses. 
He writes of Catholic practices in an uncompromising 
way, assuming his readers are acquainted with Catholic 
practice and devotion: such is the beautiful simplicity 
of his Faith. 

The book is written in concise, newspaper style. This 
style, consonant with the matter of the book, contributes 
to easy and enjoyable reading. T. C. HENNESSY 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE MAKING. By André Bremond. 

Benziger Bros. $1.75 
ADMIRABLY suited to its purpose as an introduction 
to philosophy is this “Study in Wonder.” As all intro- 
ductions should be, it is brief (323 pp.) without failing 
in clarity or comprehensiveness. It aims to present to us 
the spirit of philosophy and the great philosophers 
rather than burden us with facts. To do this the author 
has recourse to the original device of presenting the 
prehistoric cave man, the shepherd and ploughman in 
their native settings with the philosophic thoughts which 
naturally arise. These scenes are interwoven with a 
pleasant humor, all the more agreeable when joined 
with philosophy. Philosophy according to the author is 
an essentially humane concern, a study which all men 
are bound to pursue. “An unexamined life is not worth 
living.” Thus it is that the author frees it of its formali- 
ties and shows it in its natural surroundings, man’s first 
concern when he has leisure to ponder the meaning of 
things. 

There follows a capable treatment of the city and 
its causes. “Man built the walls, and God made the city.” 
After a brief account of the Greek philosophers, the book 
concludes with a chapter on the “Wonder of Knowledge,” 
based on the theory of Aristotle, which will repay care- 
ful reading. H. A. McCarrrey 




















ART 


I HAVE long wanted in this column to express a few 
ideas on the subject of art education and education for 
the artist. It is a ticklish subject, and one which needs 
exploratory thought, for the present state of affairs is 
certainly far from happy. Surely some of AMeRrICca’s 
readers have some notions on this matter which they 
would like to air, and the slack weeks of summer seem 
a good time in which to consider what must necessarily 
be a rather abstract matter. 

The whole subject really has two approaches. What 
should be done for the ordinary child who does not 
have any idea of pursuing art as a method of gaining 
its livelihood? That is a general problem of education. 
Then what should be the nature of the training given 
to those who would earn their living by art? 

The second question is far more restricted in its scope, 
and the right answer seems to be more readily avail- 
able. As most of us know, the present system in America 
is for a talented youngster to go along with “drawing” 
as a side line through grammar and, usually, high school 
—sometimes through a liberal arts college. Then, in his 
teens, he goes to an “art school,” which is generally a 
kind of cooperative studio, where various instructors 
join together to teach the young. Such art schools vary 
all the way from branches of universities to purely per- 
sonal schools run for the benefit of a single owner. Up 
until the nineteenth century it was almost universal for 
a talented young person to be apprenticed to a prac- 
tising artist or architect who was advantaged (or not) 
by the aspirant’s services, and who in turn taught the 
aspirant by having him work on definite jobs. This tradi- 
tion continued in architecture right up to the very recent 
past, and may yet continue for all I know in isolated 
instances. 

Now during the time of their apprenticeship, the hope- 
fuls often continued their formal education in the lib- 
eral arts—at least to some extent. This was at times 
a part of the agreement reached between the master 
and the parents of his apprentices—that they should 
have a certain amount of “schooling” in the liberal arts 
while they chiefly devoted themselves to learning their 
future trades. 

The advantage of this system was that it gave to the 
period of artistic training of future professionals a feel- 
ing of actual accomplishment which is generally lacking 
in an art school. The young William Blake was put to 
work executing engravings of the monuments in West- 
minster Abbey to be used in a book of plates undertaken 
by his master. Here was no school problem; it was a 
participation in life, almost from the beginning. On the 
very face of it, that is a more interesting problem for 
a youngster than drawing a lot of perfectly useless 
sketches from “life” or “nature.” A further advantage 
lay in the emphasis this method placed on learning the 
language of one’s art before one tried one’s hand at writ- 
ing poems in that language. The architectural plates of 
Blake are just run-of-the-mill architectural plates. But 
by them he learned the idiom—the grammar and rhet- 
oric—of engraving. Once he had mastered that, he could 
let his fancy freely direct him and could produce the 
masterpieces of unfettered imagination for which he 
became famous. 

Neither of these advantages is present in our con- 
temporary system of art schools. Their students are 
constantly performing hack-work tasks without the 
satisfaction of knowing that at least here is useful hack- 
work. They are merely executing projects whose final 
destination is either to catch dust or become dust. And, 
to enlist their interest the art school goes a step further 
—in the wrong direction—by encouraging some freedom 
of expression to make up for lack of “actuality.” The 
result is a certain lack of emphasis on learning one’s 
craft. Harry Lorin BINSSE 


THEATRE 


OUR BEST PLAYS. This is the season when, a little 
weary of the theatre after a full theatrical winter, we 
turn from present stage attractions to those of the past. 
In the final analysis, which were the best plays we were 
offered this year? It is a question that evokes almost 
as many opinions as there are theatre-goers. Almost 
no one approves any play without qualifications. 

Of the new plays of the season probably Robert Sher- 
wood’s Abe Lincoln in Illinois has had more praise and 
less criticism than any other. It is so finely written, so 
beautifully acted, so appealing in its showing of a na- 
tional idol winning his spurs and rising to a national 
crisis that the most captious critic takes his hat off to 
it—and stands uncovered while he tries to find fault! 

The most frequent criticism had some justification. 
Sherwood showed us an idol with the clay feet of self- 
distrust. It was a new presentation and a startling one. 
We love to believe that our idols are perfect and it is 
hard to replace the heroic Lincoln of tradition with a 
shy, timid, self-distrustful man. Certainly, the new view- 
point gives us something new to think about. The play 
is a beautiful piece of work, and the final scene, in 
which the still self-distrustful Lincoln starts for the 
Capital, complete with his old shawl around his shoul- 
ders, knowing what he has to meet, humanly afraid of 
it, but facing it with head and fighting spirit high, is 
one of the most poignant scenes in modern American 
drama. So I vote for Abe Lincoln in Illinois as head- 
liner on this list. 

For second place, as another superb example of good 
drama and good acting, I put The Little Foxes, which 
owes its present incandescence to the magnificent act- 
ing of Tallulah Bankhead, but which in itself is pretty 
nearly an acting-proof drama. Almost any reasonably 
good company could carry it. 

This does not mean that I myself enjoyed The Little 
Foxes as much as half a dozen other good plays I could 
mention. Its exposure of meanness, hypocrisy and greed 
in the members of one family is so brilliantly made, 
and so plausible, that it is positively painful to watch 
certain scenes of the play. But the play is true art, and 
it holds the interest of its audiences every second. 

The White Steed, of course, goes on my list, though 
here I, too, become a carping critic and pipe up my 
protest against the impossible type of Catholic clergy- 
man it pictures as the splendid old rector’s assistant. 
I have a wide acquaintance among our clergy. I have 
never met anyone like that character. 

A play I followed throughout with recurrent thrills 
and a pounding heart was Family Portrait. I was not 
considering, as a previous writer in America did, its 
false theology, because I gave no thought to that at all. 
I was tensely following the exquisite quality of its 
heroine, and I was lost in amazement that this moving 
portrait of motherhood could be conveyed by Judith 
Anderson, never classed by me as one of our great 
actresses. She is, and now I admit it. 

I am giving too much space to detail. There is only 
room left to mention Here Come the Clowns, a fine piece 
of work for whose survival Eddie Dowling made such a 
gallant though futile fight; Mamba’s Daughter, which 
owed most of its success to the inspired acting of Ethel 
Waters; The Hot Mikado, for which I have been an un- 
abashed rooter ever since it opened; My Heart’s in the 
Highlands, weak as a whole but with scenes of unforget- 
able beauty; and No Time for Comedy, in which I en- 
joyed Katherine Cornell’s acting so much that I rather 
lost sight of the weakness of the play. 

Outward Bound, with Laurette Taylor, was the best 
play of all—though a revival which really has no place 
in a list of the season’s new offerings. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FOUR FEATHERS. The British Empire owes some of 
its most stirring moments not to history but to Alex- 
ander Korda who, in this production, concerns himself 
with colonial affairs where romantic distortion is so 
sorely needed, and offers a highly exciting tale of in- 
dividual courage set against the background of Kitchen- 
er’s campaign in the Sudan. The central character of the 
piece is a young soldier who sets out to redeem a former 
cowardice and an accumulation of symbolic white feath- 
ers. His honor is restored when he frees two of his com- 
rades taken captive by the enemy. Of course, there is 
a lady to be convinced, also, but that angle is under- 
stated for the sake of more vigorous exploits. Zoltan 
Korda directed and has achieved a stimulating blend 
of adventure and spectacle which, along with brilliant 
color and realistic photography, recommend the film to 
general audiences. The Wuzzies celebrated by 
Kipling for the supreme feat of breaking a British 
square provide the best of the thrills, and Ralph Rich- 
ardson, John Clements, C. Aubrey Smith and June 
Duprez carry off all the performance laurels. (United 


Artists) 


EACH DAWN I DIE. There is a suggestion in this melo- 
drama on prison life of a morbid tendency which has 
been remarked before, namely, to expose corruption in 
high places not precisely for the worthy object of re- 
form, but in order to rationalize some act of criminal 
violence. An inescapable impression is formed in unwary 
minds that the administrators of government and law 
are at least tendentially corrupt. Here a crusading re- 
porter is railroaded to jail when he threatens to expose 
venal officials. While in prison he helps another convict 
to escape in order to track down his false accusers, but 
the lifer returns to prison to find his quarry. The con- 
vict is killed in a break, but he has forced a confession 
from another prisoner which exculpates the newspaper- 
man. William Keighley has told his story with a vigor 
that amounts on occasion to violence and then alternates 
it with sentimentality. George Raft, George Bancroft, 
James Cagney and Jane Bryan are prominent in the 
cast. There is a depressing air about the production and 
its implied indictments are sometimes far-fetched. Adults 
must equate the fiction and the fantasy for themselves. 
(Warner) 


WINTER CARNIVAL. Walter Wanger’s latest film looks 
and sounds more like a sentimental gesture to alma 
mater Dartmouth than realistic entertainment. It is 
concerned with the annual winter sports carnival held 
at Hanover, but the sports which get most attention are 
among the student body. It is difficult at times to recon- 
cile the sophisticated tone which is attempted through- 
out the picture with the adolescent milieu, and there are 
silly moments. The carnival is enlivened by the appear- 
ance of a former snow queen with a divorced husband 
from the nobility in full pursuit. She finally settles down 
to marry the professor who was her college sweetheart 
after preventing her younger sister from repeating her 
mistakes. The cast, including Ann Sheridan, Richard 
Carlson and Robert Armstrong is just adequate. There 
is little to offer adults in this titbit. (United Artists) 


HOUSEMASTER. Ian Hay’s delightful play, Bachelor 
Born, makes an equally charming film in this English 
treatment. It is a conversational study of public school 
life which is consistently and literately amusing. Otto 
Kruger shines as the housemaster who tries to keep 
his boys loyal to a tyrannical head while managing 
three violent proteges, daughters of an old flame. Any- 
one with even a literary acquaintanceship with the scene 
will prize this picture. (Alliance) 
THomas J. FrrzMorris 
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EVENTS 


KNOWING that great masses of people are profoundly 
influenced by labels, propagandists attach the utmost 
importance to them. In some instances, as when the 
propagandist is promoting a cause that is inherently 
weak, the dependence on labels becomes absolute. Un- 
able to give convincing reasons to justify his position, 
he must then pin a smearing label on his opponents and 
a glorifying label on his own boys. . . . In our modern 
scene, the smearing label technique has reached new 
heights of development, the most ingenious in this field 
being, without a doubt, the Communists. The Socialist 
Eugene Lyons a week or so back declared there is a 
Red-sponsored intellectual reign of terror loosed in our 
land. This is especially active in New York. It is driving 
writers, book reviewers, dramatic critics, actors, ac- 
tresses into the Leftist camp. They shrink from being 
tagged with the smearing label. . . . Another neat ex- 
emplification of the smearing label trick is to be ob- 
served in the so-called neutrality fight. Persons who op- 
pose butting into foreign wars are designated as isola- 
tionists. By this unsavory word, the position of citizens 
who merely want the United States to mind its own busi- 
ness is not only falsified but made to appear highly re- 
prehensible. . . . If the smearing label technique obtains 
more widespread use in private life, we may read of 
interesting episodes similar to the following... . 


Labelia, N. Y. (Special Dispatch). Residents of this town 
are greatly incensed over the attitude of B. E. Cenzibel, 
prominent citizen. Mr. Cenzibel has publicly refused to 
meddle in the affairs of next-door neighbors. Last eve- 
ning crowds gathered before his residence, shouting: 
“We want no isolationists here.”. . . The trouble has 
been brewing for a long time. On one side of Mr. Cenzi- 
bel lives Halifax Chamberlain and on the other side, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s mother-in-law, Mrs. Annie Hitler. For 
many years Mr. Chamberlain has suffered with acute 
mother-in-law trouble. Once in the past Mr. Cenzibel 
tried to interefere and was gouged by both parties for 
his pains. Last month, Chamberlain announced a new 
crisis, said he had secret information that Mrs. Hitler 
was planning to throw another pot at him and appealed 
to Cenzibel for help. Cenzibel thereupon issued a state- 
ment to the effect he would not again interfere. . . . Said 
A. N. Glofile, a townsman: “Cenzibel’s nothing but a 
dirty isolationist.” Retorted Cenzibel: “Last time I inter- 
fered I was skinned by both parties. Lots of men have 
mother-in-law trouble. If I interfered in each case, that’s 
all I’d be doing. I have my own family to look after. My 
boys and girls are out of work, and, anyway, from now 
on I’m minding my own business no matter what they 
call me.”. . . Infuriated by Cenzibel’s stubborn determi- 
nation to mind his own business, irate townsmen formed 
committees to exert pressure, force him to stop minding 
his own business and start minding Chamberlain’s. 
“What if he does get skinned again?” a committeeman 
inquired. “We should worry.”. . . 


Smearville (Dispatch). Ugly charges of isolationism 
were hurled at Harry Homebody yesterday. When two 
women commenced calling each other names on a street 
corner, Homebody allegedly did not interfere, did not 
tell them to stop it. “I thought they both might turn on 
me,” Homebody pleaded. His trial is scheduled for next 
week. ... 


Spiderburg (Dispatch). Sam Nosey was badly beaten up 
yesterday when he intervened in a husband-wife quarrel. 
At the hospital where Sam will be located for some 
time, he said he could not afford such long absence from 
work. Asked why he interfered in a quarrel of strangers, 
he replied: “I was afraid people would call me an iso- 
lationist.” THE PARADER 














